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STOCK BOATS On Hand for Immediate Delivery 
28-foot ELCO RUNABOUT. Large Comfortable Pleasure Launch. Speed 20 miles 
35-foot ELCO Express. Seaworthy Speed Launch combining Safery. Comfort and Luxury. Speed 24 miles 
40-foot ELCO beep SEA CRUISER Sleeps seven Acknowledged to be the “Model 40-foot Crusser.” 








ELCO EXPRESS. Comfort—Reliability and Twenty-four Miles Guaranteed ee 
& ae wee ‘ ; : $e: i ws” sth tia Bi nt ve x “ : irc ils lane Bs 
ELCO A. B. Gasohne Engines four and Address &L o 
sx cylinder suitable for any pleasure launch ‘ CO iss Avenue A. Bayonne, N. J. 
Write for New Catalogue 27 minutes from Libert id 23d St. Ferries. Central Railroad of N ‘ . 
Automobile outs, Onlin, West 42d Street, as an pt he — Sata saa 
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LEADING LADY AND PRONTO III COMING DOWN THE HOME STRETCH AT DUBUQUE. 


The Annual Regatta of the Mississippi Valley Power 
Boat Association 


By A. T. GRIFFITH 


IGHT up to the crack of tlie starting gun on July 5th, at Du- 

R buque, Ia., where the fourth annual regatta of the M. V. 

P. B.A. was being run, talk of 45 miles per hour ran ram- 

pant. It even oozed from the owners of fast boats themselves, 
but half an hour afterwards the bubble burst. 

With the Mississippi river “registering 2. feet flat on the 
government guage, indicating a maximum depth of 7 feet of 
water on the course and a possible five in streaks, the high pow- 
ered motors of hydroplanes and displacement craft dragged away 
at the mud until they tore loose struts, burst cylinders and ripped 
away steering gears in efforts to reach their normal revolutions, 
and the 45-mile performances faded to marks comfortably below 
the 35-mile mark. Nevertheless they succeeded in setting up 
new western river marks for every class excepting the 20-footers. 

Hydroplanes of the latest and most expensive type had their 
rst real chance at displacement models of the highest type, and 
choice between the two is a topic for discussion which will 
be settled until the Peoria meeting of the Western Associa- 
on on July 25-26. 

or the 40-foot class four contenders of unusual ability 
ap eared in the regatta city. They were Disturber II, owned by 
J:-. A. Pugh of Chicago, a Fauber hydro 31 feet 10 inches over 
al’ equipped with a pair of.eight-cylinder Sterling motors calcu- 
la‘ed to develop 260 horse power. The second was Red Top III, 
a!) a Fauber hydro, owned by W. E. Hughey of Bellevue, 
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Iowa, 35 feet 10 inches in length carrying an eight-cylinder 
Iowa Marine motor credited with 300 horse power. The third 
was the veteran racing boat New Hoosier Boy, owned by W. F. 
Whitlock of. Rising Sun, a true 40-foot displacement craft carry- 
ing eight cylinders of Buffalo make. The fourth was Missouri, a 
trim 26-footer owned by Beauvais and Lippert of St. Louis, car- 
rying an eight-cylinder 100 horse-power Lippert motor. 

In trial spins some marvelous performances were clocked off 
by rail birds. Disturber was credited with doing 214 miles in 
3.06, or a speed of 46 miles per hour; Red Top was said to have 
run the 26-miles between Bellevue, lowa, and Dubuque and return 
in 69 minutes. This “dope” gave betting men food for reflection, 
and “in spite of the fact that Disturber II seemed to have the 
larger following, Red Top’s friends ran the price to even money. 
W. F. Whitlock and his crew sat serenely in their boat house and 
clocked everything. One of Missouri’s performances put more 
fear into them than did all ofthe talk of the two great hydro- 
planes, and the ultimate results almost bore out their conclusions. 

Government thermometers had registered 104 in the shade 
while the first races of the afternoon were run, but when the 
free-for-all class began to jockey for a start a heavy thunder 
storm was rolling in from the northwest. Regardless of this the 
big fellows came up the river for the flag. The formidable four 
had been supplemented by the Comet of Bellevue, a 20-footer 
owned by Kelso and Hilsinger, and Scamp III, owned by Peter- 
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THE SPEEDY RED TOP III. 


son Bros., of Davenport. On the first attempt the big field was 
sent away, with probably twenty-five thousand people cheering the 
spectacular start. 

Up the river half a mile to the first turn the big bunch hung 
well together. The New Hoosier, handled by the veteran Whit- 
lock was first to show her nose on the turn and made the semi- 
circle a length to the good. Missouri had been caught between the 
Hoosier and Red Top at the turn and the wash from the two big 
fellows put her out of commission right there and she sheered 
off the course and quit. A squall of wind and downpour of rain 
struck the field at this point but they tore along. Disturber took 
the lead in the next half mile, Hoosier being 200 yards back with 
Red Top 100 behind her and the two little fellows well to the 
rear. They disappeared in the rain towards the lower turn and 
when Disturber came tearing back after having covered the first 
5 miles in 8:41 she was alone. Red Top had ripped out two 
cylinders in the shallow water and drifted helplessly. Whitlock 
had taken a wrap on the New Hoosier’s speed and was joy rid- 
ing in second place, unable to turn his motors to within 200 
revolutions of their maximum, and was contented to remain in 
second place. Comet gave up the chase, while the little Scamp II1 
plugged along in third place. They finished the 20 miles 
in this order; but Disturber II had required 37.30 3-5 minutes to 
negotiate the course. This figured out a 32-mile clip and gloom 
settled over the camps of the 45-mile boat fans. 

Hydroplanes faced displacement boats on even terms in the 
26-foot class that same afternoon. Leading Lady, owned by 
W. P. Cleveland of Galena, IIl., a 20-foot hydro equipped with 
a six-cylinder Emerson motor, met Pronto III, a 20-foot displace- 
ment craft owned by Geo. E. Smith of Peoria, equipped with 
a six-cylinder Roberts. Missouri outclassed this field, but tore 
loose her steering gear and gave it up in the second lap. Leading 


DISTURBER TI DOING 35 MILES. 












THE NEW HOOSIER BOY. 


Lady showed spurts unequalled by Pronto III but fell out in 
the first lap after having taken aboard a wash from the Pronto 
III. This gave Pronto III an easy victory over Comet, the former 
Mississippi river 20-foot champion, and Scamp III of Davenport. 
Pronto was 1% miles per hour slower than her normal speed 
and Comet’s engines went to the bad entirely in the shallow 
water. 

The racing on the first day of the regatta had already brought 
Leading Lady and Pronto III together in the 20-foot class. The 
two put up a spectacular race; first one and then the other lead- 
ing, while the huge crowd went wild with enthusiasm. But Lead- 
ing Lady was forced to cut a buoy on the last lap, turned to 
round it properly and lost to Pronto by a few seconds. 

Missouri romped away with the 32-foot honors on the Fourth 
after Disturber, also an entrant, had torn off her port strut in 
scoring for.a start. Pronto III ran second in this event. 

In speed trials the closing day of the regatta Disturber II 
rushed over a down stream mile straightaway in 1.33 2-5. Mis- 
souri set up a new world’s mark for 26-foot displacement boats 
by doing the same course in 2:00 minutes flat; while Leading 
Lady set a new mark for 20-footers by equalling Missouri’s rec- 
ord of 2:00 flat for the down stream mile. 

Launches and cruisers of every type imaginable had jour- 
neyed into Dubuque to attend the regatta. The harbor was sim- 
ply littered with them, while for half a mile down the course they 
laid along the shore like sardines in a box. It was a great meet- 
ing in spite of the fact that no Eastern wonders appeared to con- 
tend for Western honors and that speed records fell far below 
expectation, owing to the unforeseen shallow water. 

The following summaries are those given out by the commit- 
tee after the event, and are probably accurate, though the re- 
vised records are not obtainable at this writing: 





THE TWO STERLING ENGINES OF DISTURBER 
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PRONTO III. 


JULY 4TH 

Class K—Open boats with two cylinders; one entry—V. V., 
A. L.-Osborne, Galena, IIl., awarded first prize. Distance 5 miles; 
time 2:06. 

Class F—Twenty-foot speed championship; eight entered— 
Pronto III, George E. Smith, Peoria, Ill., first; Leading Lady, 
W. P. Cleveland, Galena, Ill., second; Comet, Joseph Kelso and 
G. E. Kilsinger, Bellevue, Ia., third; Scamp III, Peterson Broth- 
ers, Davenport, Ia., fourth. Distance 15 miles; time 32:39. 

Class H—Boats with three cylinders or less; three entered— 
Chippewa Chief, Duran, Wis., first; V. V., A. L. Osborne, Galena, 
Ill., second; P. D. O. H., A. C. Armstrong, M.D., Burlington, 
Ja., third. Distance 10 miles; time 31 :50. 

Class G—Thirty-two-foot speed championship; only restric- 
tion overall length ; six entered—Missouri, H. Lippert, St. Louis, 
Mo., first; Pronto III, George E. Smith, Peoria, IIl., second; 
Scamp III, Peterson Brothers, Davenport, Ia., third; W. D., W. 
3. Disbrow, Lyons, Ia., fourth. Distance 20 miles; time 41 :35. 

Novelty Race—Open to any clam digger; four entered—J. 
Nambers, Pearl City, Ia., first; Wilson Kelley, Pear) City, Ia., 
second; John Brown, Menominee, IIl., third. 

JuLy 5TH 

For cruisers with full equipment, distance 10 miles; first prizes 
M. V. P. B. A., cup and trophy presented by citizens of Dubuque 
—Won by Alamo, Schribner and Iten, Clinton, Ia.; Alma May, 
Frank Zinnell, Muscatine, Ia., second; Elator IV, St. Claire Ede, 
Dubuque, third; Gladys, J. R. Taylor, Dubuque, fourth. Time 
57 °43- 

Twenty-six-foot championship, distance 20 miles; first prize 
$iso, M. V. P. B. A. cup, Bishop trophy—Won by Pronto III, 
George E. Smith, Peoria, Ill.; Scamp III, Peterson Bros., Daven- 
port, Ia., second ; Comet, Kelso and Hilsinger, Bellevue, Ia., third. 
Time 44:30 2-5. 


THE HYDROPLANE LEADING LADY. 
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Boats with two cylinders or less, distance 5 miles—Won by 
Borum Jeric, Theo. Thompson, La Crosse, Wis.; V. V., A. L. 
Osborne, Galena, Ill., second; Iris, William Beaver, Dubuque, 
third. Time 18:25. 

Forty-foot championship, distance 20 miles—Disturber II, 
James A. Pugh, Chicago, won; Hoosier Boy, J. W. Whitlock, 
Rising Sun, Ind., second; Scamp III, Peterson Bros., Davenport, 
la., third. Time by quarters, 8:41, 19:05, 27:46, 37:30 3-5; aver- 
age 32 miles per hour. 


JuLy 6TH 


Class M., handicap for speed boats raced in Classes F, G, D 
or 40-foot championship: Missouri, ‘H. Lippert, St. Louis, Mo., 
won; Scamp III, Peterson Brothers, Davenport, Iowa, second; 
Comet, Joseph E. Kelson and;G. E. Hilsinger, Bellevue, Iowa, 
third; Leading Lady, W. P. Cleveland, Galena, Ill., out on first 
lap because of accident. Distance, 20 miles. Time 48:25. 

Class H., handicap for boats raced in Classes A, B,.H, I, J or 
K ; only two entered: V. V., A. L. Osborne, Galena, won; Borum 
Jeric, Theodore Thompson, La Crosse, Wis., second. :Distance, 
5 miles. Time not taken. 

Mile dash against time by 40-foot Disturber II (hydroplanes), 
in the straightaway course down stream, made in 1:33 2-5. 

Mile dash against time by 26-foot displacement boats—Mis- 
souri, H. Lippert, St. Louis, over straightaway course made in 
2:00 for new world’s record. 

Twenty-mile dash for winner of 40-foot championship race 
against time, run by Disturber II, Commodore James At Pugh, 
Chicago, Ill.; fly-wheel loosened on second lap. Finished for 
prize but no time was taken. 

Mile dash against time by 20-footers: Leading Lady, W. P. 
Cleveland, Galena, Ill., hydroplanes, straightaway, made in 2:00. 
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START OF THE FIRST RACE FOR THE MANHASSET CUP. 


The Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup Series 


By G. P. GRANBERY 


N light, variable winds, and with the thermometer nearing the 
century mark, the first of the series of races for the Manhas- 
set Bay Challenge Cup was sailed on Long Island Sound on 

Monday, July 1oth. Eight of the newest and fastest P Class 
yachts in the country competed for this trophy; three of them 
came from Marblehead and one from Portland, Me., and with 
four from New York, two.of which were new boats, formed a 
fleet of well-matched racing craft which was worth going a long 
way to see. 

The defender of the cup was Cara Mia, a Herreshoff boat 
which won the trophy for the American Yacht Club last year. 
The Windward, representing the Larchmont Yacht Club is a 
Gardner boat, built in 1909 while the Joyant and Corinthian were 
designed and built by Herreshoff 
this year, especially for this event. 
The Eastern boats were all design- 
ed by George Owen; Timandra in 
1909, Amoret in 1910 and Italia and 
Sayonara in IQII. 

_ The competing boats, and those 
that sailed on them were: Cara Mia 
(American Yacht Club), Stuyves- 
ant Wainwright, helmsman, R. T. 
Wainwright, George P. Granbery ; 
Corinthian (Seawanhaka-Corinth- 
ian Yacht Club), C. Sherman Hoyt, 
helmsman, H. M. Crane, Paul 
Hammond; Joyant (Indian Har- 
bor ,Yacht Club), Addison G. Han- 
an, “helmsman, E. Burton Hart,’ 
sutler Whiting; Windward 
(Larchmont Yacht Club), Jerome 
Monks, helmsman, R. A. Monks, 
A. H. W.. Johnson, Ross Delama- 
ter; Italia “Boston Yacht Club), 
George Lee, * helmsman, Ernest 
Hendrie, Frank Munroe, Harry 
Griffith; Sayonara (Portland 


Yacht Club), George Owen, helms- 
man, Vernon F. West, George F. 
West, Dana Waldron; Timandra 





JOYANT, THE WINNER OF THE SERIES UNDER PROTEST. 
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(Eastern Yacht Club), J. B. Fallon, helmsman, George Fuller, 
John G. Alden, James Tillinghast; Amoret (Corinthian Yacht 
Club), H. S. Wheelock, helmsman, C. B. Wheelock, A. C. Jones, 
E. H. Merriman. 

It will be seen from this list that the crews of the eight yachts 
were made up of the best amateurs available, many of whom have 
earned laurels in past years, either as skippers or as members of 
crews in important races. The friendship and good-fellowship 
between the crews, which began at the inter-city match of the 
Atlantic Yacht Club last season, was renewed and enhanced by 
this second meeting. 

This year’s yachts of both Herreshoff and Owen are some- 
what larger and have more displacement and sail area than the 
older boats, Joyant being especially 
conspicuous by her increased length 
and large rig; in fact, so much so 
that she was protested by the East- 
ern boats before the race. Commo- 
dore W. H. Childs, owner of the 
Joyant then protested the other 
New York boats, and after the 
third race protested also Sayonara, 
Amoret and Timandra, the only 
one escaping protest being Italia. 

The Race Committee, composed 
of Aemelius Jarvis (Royal Canad- 
ian Yacht Club), Charles Lane 
Poor, (representing the American 
Yacht Club) and James D. Spark- 
man (New York Yatht Club) after 
discussing the protests decided to 
allow all the boats to race subject 
to remeasurement after the series. 
The vital point in question is a det 
inite interpretation of the rule as 
to how the curves of the hull shall 
be measured, what shall be consti 
tuted a fair and what an unfair 
curve, and if unfair, whether it 
shall be bridged on a straight line 
and from what point the measure 
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ment shall be taken? While it is 
unfortunate that the situation 
siould be so complicated, it is no 
doubt best to have the matter 
thrashed out and decided finally be- 
fore other yachts are built to the 
rule. As the matter stands for the 
Manhasset Cup series, it is possible 
that Joyant and Corinthian may be 
ruled out of the class, and perhaps 
some of the others, and until the 
decision is given, the winner of the 
cup cannot be determined. 

The first race was started at 
2:40 p.m. The course was from 
Captain’s Island 4 miles to. wind- 
ward and return, twice over, As 
the boats came for the line and the 
gun boomed it was seen that Han- 
an had placed Joyant in the coveted 
position at the weather end of the 
line, with Windward, Cara Mia and 
Corinthian near the leeward end. The start made a pretty pic- 
ture as all the boats crossed in a row like soldiers with very few 
seconds between them. Cara Mia, finding herself backwinded, 
tacked to port and held well to the westward, which move placed 
her in last position at the first mark. Joyant gradually drew 
ahead of the others with Sayonara in second place and Corinthian 


third. The times at the first mark, and elapsed time for the 
leg were: 
Elapsed 
Time. Time. 
Yacht. H. M.S. M. S. 
JOvaNE Sno: Saas die 5b 66550580 sae eee 3 27 05 47 05 
SAYOURPE G5. Reo 8. oe vb % 5 ketee Soneere ket Co tee 3 27 55 47 55 
Corinthian 02 hike ic. c5525 ss AA See eee 3 28 36 48 30 
Holia. 6 wine ccna ss oy oecads cded bo eles eee eee ee ee 3 20 31 49 31 
Amoret -. scx PT ey yey eee ir Re St eet 3 30 00 50 00 
Windward cncacc. «sais s- cues Gladces aumeilerese aac 3 31 05 51 05 
Famandtg 5 og 3o550 5 . sacen gee se te ehh eee 3 32 19 52 19 
Cara Mia! .. .uc5:..0} sc cele pebule ohne ae tate eiaidine caeeeiar ia 3 3455 54 55 


Booms were jibed to port and spinnakers set to starboard for 
the leeward run. Cara Mia had some hard luck when her spin- 
naker halyard slipped off the cleat and the sail fell in the water, 
carrying boom and all with it. It was quickly dragged aboard 
over the stern and another slightly smaller spinnaker set. 





THE FOUR EASTERN BOATS. 





CORINTHIAN, 
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The wind hauled further west 
and then northwest, as the boats 
approached the Connecticut shore, 
where a black thunder _ squall 
threatened to break at any minute, 
and booms were jibed and sheets 
flattened near the mark. The times 
of turning the home mark first 
round were: 


Elapsed 

Time. Time. 

Yaciit. H. M.S. M. S. 
VOOR Sais eS ees 4 03 05 36 00 
Corinne = 5. 6.0 hues 4 04 33 35 57 
NE a Scale Clkas 4 04 44 36 49 
SN ie cs via ere oe co 4 05 15 35 44 
| ER hepa 4 05 50 35 50 
Windward ©.....:.2... 4 06 10 35 05 
2» ee aes ere 4 06 34 34 15 
CePe SL ons cuts 4 10 02 35 07 


Cara Mia had gained ,on the 
leaders by bringing up a better fol- 
lowing breeze. The wind was 
W.N.W. on the North Shore and Cara Mia held high to the 
westward in order to get the benefit of the slant, and tacked to 
port to keep in this breeze; the others stood to the southward 
and soon were headed by the old S.W. wind; Cara Mia regained 
all she lost on the first. round and turned the outer mark a very 
good third. 

They rounded as follows: 


Elapsed 

Time. Time. 

Yacht. H. M.S. M. S. 
LS. ears ee Pee er, ee ame EE SP Ck Te Sa Pah 4 56 23 53 18 
Gotinthiag =.) 3:0. as. BRAT ISR 4.58 10 53 37 
Crete, ER on icines be aby Keke occas cent deem i 4 58 40 48 38 
ORIN s, a inane coviknndst.eee pes don indian enatonheotneat 5 00 27 55 43 
SE. 55 65 wus bdctkc ob su Sesh te been eee Gare > as See 5 04 05 58 50 
WRENN, Scenkucvoceck pas poser ee Cane eweireda ene 5 05 01 58 51 
Amoret ...... levéectkee os betty Cicbbnlcesah xan 5.05 10 59 29 
Fis: ©. iso iite LiSiBES s HA Lb Bak + Aantal e aeeee 5 05 25 58 51 


The wind was light on the run home and spinnakers were 
taken in and booms jibed. Joyant steadily increased her lead and 
crossed the finish line a winner, several minutes ahead of Corin- 
thian who was closely followed by Cara Mia. The Eastern boats 
had not made a very brilliant showing, all being well behind, with 
Sayonara leading. The summary of the first race follows: 
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FROM LEFT TO RIGHT—A MORET, SAYONARA, ITALIA, TTIMANDRA, 
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‘WAITING FOR THE PREPARATORY GUN. CARA MIA IN THE FOREGROUND. 


FIRST RACE—TO WINDWARD AND RETURN, 16 MILES—START, 2:40. 


Elapsed 

; Finish. Time. 

Yacht and Club. H. M. S. H. M.S. 
pO DD i ee eer ee 5 44 02 3 04 02 
Corinthian, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C.............. 5 49 13 3 09 13 
CR RE Bs och a pws bledalte due skp ein 5 50 33 3 10 33 
i Sn Ee Ms sve rh app eradensnaks ce setee¥s 5 56 39 3 16 39 
, BS Wa. cote scodctedeseensesecens 6 OI 14 3 21 14 
58 Bi rn fe Pee eee 601 58 321 58 
Peek Ca TGS 8 ioe a ib Fetes a Geleee 6 02 20 3 22 20 
TONE FG ss 6 ih Foci o:5 sae d has sio wed seen 6 05 26 3 25 26 


The second race was started Tuesday at 1:10 pm. The 
course was triangular, the first turn at Matinicock Point gas 
buoy; thence to Oak Neck buoy and then to finish off Captain’s 
Island —.to be sailed twice around, total distance twenty miles. 

. The wind was southwest and moderate at the start. Two 
of the Eastern boats, Sayonara and Timandra, crossed the line 
too’soon and were recalled and had to recross. Joyant had the 
best position to windward. Cara Mia was close up and Corinthian 
further to leeward. 

The wind became shifty and the Sound was marked with 
patches of air and calm:spots. Cara Mia worked to weather of 
Joyant’s| course: and. Sayonara, Windward and Amoret tacked 
to ‘port, and when these last three came about on the starboard 
tack they were well to windward and had a stronger streak of 
wind than the others, who stood well in under the Long Island 
beach, and it looked: for a while as though Windward would be 
first around the buoy. But they encountered a calm spot near 
the mark and were unable to make much headway against the 
strong ebb tide running there. Joyant, Cara Mia, Corinthian 
and Italia came about on the port tack close to the beach and by 
holding well above the mark to allow for tideway were just 
able to round the buoy in the order named. Amoret fouled 
Timandra near the buoy. The times at the first mark were: 


Elapsed 

Time. Time. 

Yacht. H. M.S. H. M. Ss. 
SRT Lk UGRL suas bpp iubd dag es dob cavededethecs cere 2 13 37 I 03 37 
NE UN is cai Lid eee oo Sreite Sakae dhors sarees ack eo ake ce 214 14 I 04 14 
I cos gM ase BL Lak, 36 acy’ pe lathe ooh bud aie 2 14 40 I 04 40 
MMMM Sy od 6c 'a oa we Bho alaci > opie tol > oie 0'6°p witbie SsTblerw a'e gE 2 22 50 I 12 50 
DNL aes ah se ous ghia paaas ob on eWceweabeecaeeene 2 23 05 I 13 05 
SR a eed ok nis Sa els dingy ois. bidbeace tamara aaa 2 24 02 I 14 02 
SIIEE 2h: Wrikln's in dtc ay va stata ies rw.0'0 Wika Heine bales ease 2 26 02 I 16 02 
ES eb ie Saks sae p Alene e' ose cree eulenwtinal 2 26 22 I 16 22 


Spinnakers were set to starboard for the run to Oak Neck 
buoy. The wind was light and a broiling sun beat down on the 
decks and made things so uncomfortable that all were glad when 
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AMORET TACKING ACROSS THE BOWS OF CARA MIA AND WINDWARD. 


they reached the next mark and haule:l on a close reach. Corinth- 
ian passed Cara Mia just before they reached the buoy and 
rounded a length ahead. Joyant had a lead of nearly two min- 
utes on Corinthian. The times at Oak Neck buoy were: 


Elapsed 

- Time. Time. 

Yacht. H. M.S. M. S, 
ee i os ad ds phic aa ith sue aalea we 4. 5 CMS ee 2 52 49 39 12 
SI So, a wl aia is be cise heh aaa he bak AD bail bas tle damiedl 2 54 33 39 53 
UES wcla toc po he au onkd umbaiged ile) & oops cu Oana’ 2 54 34 40 20 
I a oic'g hs vg Od SON BATES Ss Preah Oe ee ke ae 3 06 27 43 37 
WO Saas eee VTi RA Cie oo UPR Te ke noe ata ret 3 07 41 44 36 
MN CSO SSLEH LTS cavldou dee tanatoes eb eenhi a eae 3 09 26 45 24 
I Sioa ss Seats 5 date gthdiey eine a oko Dee CEs ae eed 3 10 10 44 08 
I 5 ib onto ce vd tin. anode eons eae ea ae 3 12 18 45 58 
On the reach across, Corinthian gained slightly on Joyant 


and increased her lead on Cara Mia. The boats astern, lead by 
Amoret, closed up somewhat on the leaders by carrying a fresher 
breeze. The times at the completion of the first round were: 


Elapsed 

Time. Time. 

Yacht. H. M.S. M. S. 
SER TER arene ooh bae spare SN iraiet nee Cee a: CR ga pe etcetSS Set 3 20 44 36 55 
NE Gus ch Caan oy bch anmee s wee choeaes 3 31 04 36 31 
a eS oss avec Soe. erg nian g ounars Bae ee boo 20m dues oe 3 32 II 37 37 
NR cathe a PE SAE oo tun va pilnwh abaiks haan 3 43 35 37 08 
FREESE RS SERS RIPE 8 ac Re Ay ane port 3 44 25 36 44 
EE 63 co ciate earns Sat acde an bis ooa a once eee 3 45 50 36 24 
NG Sia Sac Ree eee O Ee ode sp abs cies eee eta oes 3 45 57 35 47 
OE <5 sk nei Ak Ne CWauee bine va Wi elpnds de chats AO 3 47 25 35 07 
The wind was stronger on the second round.. Cara Mia 


took a short tack to port and came about. Windward, Timandra 
and Sayonara stood well to the westward on the port tack and 
lost ground by so doing. Cara Mia was doing fine work, and if 
Corinthian and Joyant had held on the starboard tack she might 
have taken the lead, but Corinthian tacked to port and just crossed 
Cara Mia and when Joyant tacked later, Corinthian was ahead 
and turned the mark, leading boat, with Joyant second and Cara 
Mia third. The times at the buoy were: 


Elapsed 

: Time. Time. 

Yacht. H. M.S. H. M.S. 
SN ae Sant eae ccnc wens «+ cman 4 34 20 I 03 25 
EAA ies css Ss gc dciabdeseen Chg ike + kw le wwe e 6 sees 4 35 19 I 05 35 
SNE: (0s DiS 6 Néusbsrk k cade Wikia Ceuehe+el ict 4 37 03 I 04 52 
EOS at RIS ST ier oa Ly CeO 4 02 26 56 36 
ie a5 Ce Fae se AAAS 6 ha oa See ea ee ke 4 45 43 1 o1 8 
vie tie dovioea ites kine hes bina bs acne 50a Rene 4 47 00 I 03 25 
TE ok bois a weed oknwcn'-o-0s ocd eyes oa euuaeton 4 47 18 I OI 2 
bE RIE Se 2 SON a ge era RL oie oi 4 47°50 I 03 25 


(Continued on page 152) 
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EVERYBODY GOES A-MOTORING. 


THE THAMES AT NEW LONDON AFTER THE YALE-HARVARD BOAT RACE, SHOWING HOW THE MOTOR BOAT HAS SUPPLANTED 


EVERY OTHER TYPE OF CRAFT. 


The Month in Yachting 


T looks as if the Wizard of Bristol had again beaten his best, 
if we are to judge by the performances of the new boats 
that have come from his shop this year. The Plant schooner 
Elena has now had some weeks of racing and during it all has 
demonstrated that she is infinitely faster than the Irolita (for- 
merly Queen). Most of these races have been sailed in light 
weather—just the kind of breezes in which Queen is supposed 
to be invincible. In the first race in which Elena and Irolita came 
together, the former beat the latter decisively (about 9 minutes) 
and while in some of the latter races this lead has been cut down 
to a very few minutes, only in one race has the former champion 
shown to the front, that one being the run to Camden, Me., on 
the Eastern Yacht Club cruise. On the long race from New 
London to Marblehead, Elena beat the Enchantress by about an 
hour in the 193-mile run, and Irolita by an hour and fifty minutes. 
What the new boat will do against A. S. Cochran’s Westward, 
we shall have to wait until the New York Yacht Club’s cruise to 
fn! out. At any rate, Capt. Dennis may be relied upon to bring 
out all there is in his boat and it is probable that Westward will 
have the best racing she has yet had. 
in the P Class, the new Herreshoff boats Corinthian and 
Joyant, have had things pretty much their own way, and though 
Cara Mia has shown to the front once or twice, the honors rest 
With the new boats. 

own on Gravesend Bay there has been good racing among 
th Q boats, but, so far, last year’s trio, Soya, Spider and Gray 
Jacet seem to have it on the new boats. This may be because 
the skippers of the new craft are not thoroughly acquainted with 


them, and that they have not settled down into their proper trim, 
and it is yet too early to judge how they will fare in the season’s 
racing. 

The New National (formerly the Brooklyn) Yacht Club held 
a long-distance race for power boats over the Cape May course on 
July 1st and 2nd. Five boats of the six entered showed up at 
the starting line. The boats had light winds and smooth seas for 
the long run of 318 miles around Fire Island Lightship to North- 
east End Light vessel and return, and excellent time was made, 
the Caroline, the first boat to finish, taking 31 hours and 4 minutes 
for the distance, or something over 10 knots an hour, a very 
creditable showing. The little Ilys was first on corrected time; 
Caroline getting second place; Caliph, of Havana fame, getting 
third; Canadice, a new boat of this year being fourth; and Sim 
Too fifth. It was a good race and was enjoyed by all the contest- 
ants. 

The same club also had a race for sailing craft scheduled for 
that day for which a handsome cup had been donated, but the race 
was not held owing to the fact that only one boat ( Ediana, belong- 
ing to John A. Crowley of the Harlem Yacht Club) appeared at 
the starting line. 

The action of those in charge of the event calls for some 
criticism, as it was manifestly unfair to the only boat that showed 
up. Some days before the race it was announced that three 
entries had been received for this event, and on the strength of 
this fact, and the positive assurance that there would be a race, 
the owner of the Ediana towel down from Long Island Sound 
to the starting line, provisicning his boat an1 getting a crew to- 
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gether. When the time came for the preparatory signal, no other 
boat had shown up and, sailing alongside the committee boat, the 
captain of the Ediana asked if there were likely to be any other 
starters. They were again assured that another boat would start, 
and had probably been delayed in getting to the line. The other 
boat which the regatta committee expected, to‘ go, could be seen 
at anchor off the Club, and no move was being made on board of 
her indicating that she was going. After waiting four hours, the 
crew of the Ediana went ashore and later in the day met the 
owner of the other boat who told them that he had been prevented 
by business reasons from starting, and that he had so informed 
the committee two days previously. No excuses or apologies 
were offered, nor was any regret expressed that there was no 
race. Reluctantly the boat that had appeared at the line took a 
tow and went back to her home port on the Sound. 

This shows not only a lack of proper appreciation of what is 
due a contestant in an event of this kind, but also does much 
harm to future races of the club in question. If the committee 
knew beforehand that there was to be no other starter they shouid 
have notified the owner of Ediana and saved him the expense 
and time of the journey to Gravesend Bay. If there ever are 
conditions where a. sail-over is justifiable it seems to be such as 
these, where a man has, both at the expense of time and money, 
brought his boat to the starting line, and gotten his crew together 
in good faith and upon the assurance that there would be enough 
starters to make a race. A man that does these things is certainly 
entitled to some consideration, and while no one wants a sail-over, 
a boat owner should have some protection under like circum- 
stances. 

Out in Lake Michigan long distance racing does not seem to 
have lost any of its popularity, judging from the number of en- 
tries in the annual Michigan City race for sailing and power 
boats. Thirty-six boats started under the auspices of the Colum- 
bia Yacht Club and made a fast trip, no accidents of any kind 
befalling the fleet. 
Of these the winners were: 
Arapahoe in Class A; Lark in 
Class B; Gloria in Class C and 
Dixie in Class D. The time 
was good, Arapahoe taking 
four hours, thirty-nine minutes 
and two seconds to make the 
trip. Among the windjammers, 
Lar:kin won in a larger class; 
Capsicum took the mug of the 
30-footers, while the little Ban- 
dit showed the way to the 20- 
footers. Capsicum, by the way, 
is the same Capsicum that, un- 
der the guidance of C. Sherman 
Hoyt, did so well in the Q Class 


START OF THE CAPE MAY RACE. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT—CANADICE, SIM TOO, ILYS, CAROLINE. 





ILYS, WINNER OF THE CAPE 
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several years ago. She has been out-built, of course, by the more 
modern boats, but in getting her the Great Lakes sailors have not 
only an able and comfortable little boat with good cabin accommo- 
dations, but one which, properly handled, will always be in the 
thick of the fight. 

There are many events on the Great Lakes this year for the 
fresh-water sailors. These include events for power boats as well 
as sailing craft as a look at the following schedule will show: 
Chicago Yacht Club race to Milwaukee, including motor-boat 
races; and the return race from Milwaukee to Chicago for the 
Herbst Cup. July 22nd, the annual Mackinac race. July 29th, 
the Columbia Yacht Club race to Macatawa Bay. August 5th, 
Macatawa Bay Yacht Club, L.M.Y.A. regatta. August 7th, 
power boat race, Macatawa Bay to Muskegon. August 17th, 
Columbia Yacht Club race for the Sir Thomas Lipton Cup. Au- 
gust 24th, Chicago Yacht Club race for the Sir Thomas Nutting 
Cup, September 1st, 3rd and 4th, triangular race of the Chicago 
Yacht Club to St. Joseph, Michigan City and return. 

That racing in the New York Yacht Club, outside of the an- 
nual cruise, is still in a moribund condition, is evidenced by the 
spring regatta of the Club, held June 22nd, when 19 boats ap- 
peared at the starting line, racing in seven classes. The regatta 
was chiefly interesting from the fact that it was the second meet- 
ing of the new schooner Elena and the Irolita. The race was 
handled in good shape by H. de B. Parsons and C. Sherman Hoyt 
of the regatta committee, and it would seem as if their efforts 
deserved better consideration and more entries from the mem- 
bers of the club that has the biggest fleet in this country. The 
New York Yacht Club’s racing is handicapped this year by the 
65-footers not being in commission. 

The annual cruise will be sailed August 3rd to toth, and will 
be over practically the usual course, finishing up at New Bedford, 
in Buzzard’s Bay, after the run to the Vineyard. With the addi- 
tion of Westward, and the other “two-stickers” that are in 


Four classes started in the motor-boat event.ticommission, we ought to see some of the finest schooner racing 


during this week that has ever 
been seen. 

Hoch der Kaiser! We have 
“met the enemy on his own 
ground and he is ours!” The 
trio of American sonder boats 
which went to Kiel for the re- 
turn match with the Germans 
had no difficulty in capturing 
the prizes donated by the Ger- 
man Emperor and Prince Hen- 
ry of Prussia, the American 
boats winning every event. In 
enly one of the races did a 
German boat finish ahead of an 


AT POWER SEAT RACE. American, that being the third 
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WINNERS IN THE CHICAGO-MICHIGANCITY SAILING RACE, 


BANDIT 


race in which Seehund III took 
third place ahead of Cima. 
The winners of the several 
races were: First race, Beaver ; 
second race, Cima; third race, 
Bibelot; fourth race, Bibelot 
(this race eliminated the Ger- 
man boats and left the Amer- 
icans to fight it out for the 
prize); and 5th race, Bibelot. 
This gave Bibelot the Emper- 
or’s prize. She was owned by 
H. P. Whitney and Robert W. 
Emmons, 2nd, and was sailed 
by the latter. 

I was glad to hear the news 
from the Azores that the little 
yawl Sea Bird had arrived at 
Horta after a quick and favor- 
able passage of twenty days. This is the little boat in which 
T. F. Day, Fred. B. Thurber and T. R. Goodwin are making the 
passage from Providence to Rome. While the trip does not 
demonstrate anything particularly new, a number of small boats 
having already made the passage across the Atlantic, its safe ac- 
complishment will show skill and daring on the part of her crew. 
Mr. Day has with him two of the very best sailors on the Atlantic 
coast who can handle a small boat with any one, and under all 
conditions of weather. They will probably next be heard from 
at Gibraltar, and I wish them all success for the balance of 
their passage. 

Larchmont Race Week promises to be one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the Club, if we are to judge from the 
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SOME OF THE WINNERS IN THE POWER BOAT RACE TO MICHIGAN CITY. LEFT 


LARIKIN 





SCHOONER KARINA, CHALLENGER FOR THE BRENTON REEF CUP. 


CAPSICUM 


number of entries that have 
been received by Mr. H. E. 
Boucher. A feature that will 
add much to the interest of this 
event will be the appearance of 
a number of Gravesend Bay 
boats. The owners in several 
classes on the Bay will bring 
their boats to Long Island 
Sound to try conclusions with 
the Sound yachtsmen. It will 
be a good thing, though the 
down-the-Bay yachtsmen will 
find conditions somewhat dif- 
ferent on the Sound, than in 
their home waters, and _ inci- 
dentally, they will probably be 
surprised at the size of the 
fleet that they will find there. 

After a lapse of a number of years, we are to again see a 
race for the Brenton Reef Cup, the challenger being Commodore 
Robert E. Tod’s new 3-masted schooner Karina and the defender 
Mr. Wilson Marshall’s Atlantic, which won the cup some years 
ago in the match between Endymion and Resolute, over a course 
from Brenton Reef to Sandy Hook Light vessel and return. The 
course this year will be from Brenton Reef Lightship to Am- 
brose Channel Light vessel, and the start will be made August 
11th, immediately following the cruise of the New York Yacht 
Club. The course of some 120 miles, is hardly long enough to 
bring out the real merits of the vessels under seagoing conditions. 
In fact, every year races are sailed with boats under 40 feet in 
length over practically these waters, or waters equally strenuous. 





TO RIGHT—LARK, DIXIE, ARAPAHOE. 
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A Mixed Cruise 









BEING THE ACCOUNT OF A 1,600 MILE CRUISE FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO GUAYMAS, MEXICO, IN A 
50-FOOT POWER BOAT, NEARLY 500 MILES OF WHICH WAS MADE UNDER SAIL 


By T. S. NAMELOCK 


T is not often that a 50-foot motor boat covers in one season 
the whole Pacific Coast of the United States from Seattle 
southward, and in addition the long peninsula of Lower 

“California and across the Gulf to the Mexican Coast; and for 
this reason, as well as for the fact that the voyage was an event- 
ful one in many ways, a story of the wanderings should prove par- 
ticularly interesting. It fell to my lot (whether for good or ill 
the subsequent pages will show) to be a member of the crew of 
the launch from San Pedro to Guaymas, Mexico. That part of 
the voyage occupied some four weeks and they were crowded so 
full of events that they will live long in my memory. Our craft 
was named the Wanderer, and most aptly, as her saunterings up 
and down the coast. embraced practically the whole coast line 
from the 2oth to the 46th degree of north latitude. 

The Wanderer was a staunch fifty-foot, forty-horsepower 
gasolene cruiser, which had been built in the East, and shipped 
by rail aboard a couple of flat cars to Seattle, Washington. Her 
owner, A. E. Hunting- 7 
ton, was a Los Angeles 
citizen, but being near 
Puget Sound with his 
boat, he entered her in 
the Seattle- Vancouver h 
power boat race, in 
which she took third 
prize. She had not had 
time for a_ thorough 
tuning -up, otherwise 
it is believed she would 
have had a good chance 
of carrying off first 
prize. Later, her own- 
er took her down the 
coast to San Francise.. 

At this point Captain 
Louis Ward, commo- 
dore of the Aeolian 
Yacht Club, was given 
command of her with 
instructions to take her down the coast to San Pedro. Securing 
an engineer, James O’Farrell, formerly of the whaling vessel Mon- 
terey, he made an easy trip until Point Concéption was reached. 
Here the “hoodoo,” which had apparently attached itself to this 
craft, first commenced its work and kept busy until the boat 
reached its destination in Mexico. It was off Conception that the 
Wanderer met one of the nasty squalls which frequent that part 
of the coast, and carried away her rudder. Ward rigged a jury 
rudder from a long boom which was luckily aboard. With this 
huge stick dragging astern from the top of the stern post, the two 
men were enabled to handle her with the leverage secured, It 
required steady and hard pressure, however, to steer her, as the 
screw gripped the water with such force that it required a distance 
of nearly a mile to turn the boat a little more than half’ way 
around, 

On arriving at San Pedro both men were very tired and worn 
out with their trip, as with two on board, one to steer and the other 
to attend to the engine, they had little chance for relief. They 
were two days coming down, and because of ‘eavy weather 
dared not anchor in the open harbor of Santa Barbara. The 
owner met them in a small launch as they dropped the hook in 





WANDERER AT CATALINA ISLAND BEFORE HEK TRIP TO MEXICO. 
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the mud off San Pedro. On hearing of the accident to the rud- 
der, he ordered a new one from one of the San Pedro shops ani! 
while attending to this matter, he received a wire from Los 
Angeles that the sheriff of the county was going to attach the 
Wanderer for an alleged debt, at the instance of a realty dealer,- 
with whom the owner had been associated in a deal in some 
Mexican lands. 

Hurriedly taking a small launch out to the Wanderer, Hunt- 
ington notified the engineer to rush the boat out of the harbor 
and anchor a couple of miles off Long Beach, until he could re- 
turn with the new rudder, gasolene and provisions for the run 
down the coast to Mexico. As Ward had returned to San Fran- 
cisco, he had to secure a new skipper, and finally he found a man, 
Jack Griscom, who claimed that he could navigate. Having no 
license, he did not bother about the authorities knowing of his ven- 
ture as he had no reputation to lose. He had sailed to Honolulu 
a couple of times and was a handy man on a boat. It was at this 
stage of the proceed- 
ings that I rather fool- 
ishly accepted an invi- 
tation from the owner 
to go along, just for the 
excitement of the ven- 
ture. 

Griscom was taken 
out to the launch by 
Huntington, while I 
stayed ashore to get 
some dunnage. Later 
in the afternoon Hunt- 
ington and I started for 
the Wanderer in a 
small launch, with the 
new rudder, provisions, 
gasolene and other ne- 
cessities for the cruise 
aboard. She was an- 
chored almost five miles 
from where we start- 
ed and we could see her heaving and wallowing in the long ocean 
roll. It was a clear day, but a strong westerly was rolling 
up a nasty sea down the channel between the mainland and Santa 
Catalina Island. As we left the shore we kept looking backward 
for signs of the county officers with the attachment papers, as we 
knew they might appear at any moment. Sure enough, when we 
were half way to the Wanderer we saw a small motor boat tear- 
ing out in our direction. She was throwing water far out on 
both sides. 

Huntington became frantic for fear the two men on the Wan- 
cerer would not be able to get off shore before the papers were 
serve |. We could see that there was no sign of movement aboard 
and as the pursuing boat had nearly reached us, Huntington, 
fearing that he would lose his yacht, determined to signal to his 
crew. Taking out a fine Mauser rifle we had aboard he fired three 
shots and a head was poked up the hatchway of the Wanderer. 

Taking in the situation at once, both O’Farrell and Griscom 
ran forward and started to weigh the anchor, which had at least 
eighty fathoms of stiff cable-laid line out. We saw that they 
would never get it up in time and the two men evidently came to 
the same conclusion, for we saw one of them strike a blow with 
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~omething and the big launch commenced to 
drift. They had apparently cut loose from 
anchor.jand cable at the sacrifice of both. 
iluntington declared that he would rather 
lose a dozen anchors and cables than have the 
boat attached. He said that the attachment 
papers were unjustifiable and for the justice 
of the thing he was not going to let the boat 
get into the hands of the enemy. 

Seeing that we would have no chance to 
board the Wanderer, we shut off our engine 
and excitedly watched the chase. The mo- 
tor boat had passed without paying any at- 
tention to us, although the deputies aboard 
must have known our errand. We recog- 
nized the motor boat as a 30-footer with a 
speed of 22 miles an hour. This boat was 
the fastest in the neighborhood and the of- 
ficials had evidentiy hired her in the convic- 
tion that they would have to engage in a real 
chase to serve papers on the Wanderer. 
Their quarry, however, was a fine sea boat, 
whereas theirs was an open boat, capable 
of taking enough spray aboard to sink her. 
Griscom, in charge of the Wanderer, must 
have seen that he could not escape the motor- 
boat in a straight-away run, and he made the 
excellent move of heading the big launch 
into the heavy westerly swell, which took him 
toward the island. The motor boat had been 
making grand time running before the swell, 
but the change of course greatly retarded her 
progress. 

Where just. a few minutes before the 
motor boat seemed to have a sure thing in 
catching the big launch, which could make 
only ten miles an hour at best, she could 
now barely hold her own with the larger 
craft. Both boats moved well cut in the 
channel and then with pleased exclamations 
we saw. the small boat turn toward shore and 
give up the chase. The big boat was then 
turned down the coast by means of her 
clumsy jury rudder and to all appearances 
was heading for Mexico. 

We started back towards the harbor and 
were passed by the motor boat, going in the 
same direction. The owner of the boat, who 
was steering, looked disappointed over the 
showing he had made. The three deputies 
who were with him, looked pale and thor- 
cughly sickened by their rough treatment in 
the heavy sea. All were soaked to the skin 
an] it was evident that the motion of the 
boat in the heavy chop has caused the offi- 
cials, unused to the water, to become quite 
Sea> ick, 

()n getting ashore we found the owner of 
the boat bailing her out. As I knew him per- 
‘onally I asked him about the chase. He said 
the officials had given up _ because the 
Wanderer had gone outside the three-mile 
lim: and was therefore outside the civil 
lax. He said that the deputies were sure 
the boat was headed for Mexico and 
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would not stop. before crossing the line. 

On telling Huntington what I had learn- 
ed, he explained that.-he had provided for the 
present situation-and that Griscom was to 
bring the boat back into the harbor under 
cover of darkness, and that the fuel and 
stores were to be placed aboard. About nine 
o'clock that night we went out in the small 
launch again, without lights. Going a mile 
outside the end of the government break- 
water, Huntington held his overcoat as a 
screen toward shore and waved a small lan- 
tern which he had kept covered in the bottom 
of the boat. He swung this around three 
times so that it could only be seen from the 
ocean and then hid it again. Repeating this 
signal at intervals, we waited. for over an 
hour without seeing any signs of the Wan- 
cerer looming up in the darkness. 

“What the devil’s the matter with them, 
anyway,’ muttered the irate owner. “They 
must be around here somewhere, unless they 
got scared out this afternoon. We'll cruise 
around a little bit and see what -has become 
of them.”’ 

After poking around and repeating our 
signals until nearly midnight, we were sud- 
denly startled by the larger boat looming up 
directly ahead of us, and we flashed the lan- 
tern. There was no answer. I hailed the 
boat, which commenced to go astern 

“Who is it?” cried Griscom, from the 
Wanderer. He was evidently taking no 
chances. 

“It’s all right. We are friends,” cried 
Huntington, impatiently. “Hurry up and 
let us come aboard, as we have lost a lot of 
time.” ‘ Ns 

After some more fencing, they finally 
shut off the power on the Wanderer and we 
came alongside and transferred the fuel and 
stores. The new rudder was the first thing 
passed aboard the launch and when all was 
ready I joined the two men. 

“Now, you're all fixed,” said Huntington. 
“You can go anywhere you please, but keep 


’ them from serving papers ‘on the boat. | I 


think a good idea would be to put into some 
of the little bays on Catalina Island and ship 
the new rudder, if you can. If you find it 
impossible, you will have to use the jury rud- 
der for the run down the coast. But first 
try your best to get the rudder shipped and 
then drop in somewhere and telephone me 
in Los Angeles for further instructions. 
Goodbye and good luck!” 

Keeping a sharp lookout for other boats 
in the darkness, we were not long in getting 
well off shore with the Wanderer. We de- 
cided to go to a little deserted cove about the 
middle of Catalina, called the Isthmus. There 
was still water at that point and we proposed 
to back the stern of the launch close to shore 
and shove the stock of the rudder up through 
the well in the stern. 
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It was twenty-four miles to the Isthmus. We arrived there 
without incident about 2 a.m., and immediately prepared to ship 
the rudder. Being somewhat efficient in the water, and quite will- 
ing, I was selected as the one to don a bathing suit and immerse 
myself in the by-no-means warm bay at that unearthly hour. I 
was in the water the most of five hours before we had the rudder 
satisfactorily shipped. We then found that the new rudder stock, 
of two-inch bronze, was at least three inches too long, so that we 
were forced to use a small tiller, instead of the wheel, as the stock 
came out above the deck. Having neither tools to saw it off, nor 
the time, we fastened a short boat-hook on the tiller to lengthen 
it and had a much better steering arrangement than the jury rud- 
der. 

By the time we were through it was after 9 o'clock in the 
morning and we were getting anxious to be away and safe from 
pursuit. There was a small building ashore that had telephone 
communication with Avalon, where there was a wireless system 
to Los Angeles. We feared that inquiry might be made by the 
Los Angeles officials to find out if a boat of the Wanderer’s de- 
scription had been seen at the cove. As the channel was now 
quite smooth it would have been easy for the motor boat of the 
previous day’s chase to have headed us off yet. 

A yawl and two sloops containing members of the South 
Coast Yacht club arrived in the harbor for a week-end trip, it 
being Sunday. They had evidently been wallowing in the channel 
all night without a breeze. I knew most of them, and as we ran 
out of the cove they hailed us. Not having seen anything of the 
Los Angeles newspapers, containing a lurid account of the chase, 
they were not aware of the situation. Heading in a westerly 
direction up the channel for their benefit, in case they recounted 
seeing our boat at the cove, when by all accounts it should be 
down the Mexican coast, we ran for several hours, until half 
way between the western end of the island and Venice. Here we 
spent the largest part of the day, keeping out of sight of any boat 
which approached, by running in one direction or another until 
nightfall. 

After dark that night we headed down the coast, running 
along at the rate of ten miles an hour. We made good time then 
and during the next day. The trip was ideal in spite of the blas- 
phemous language which occasionally rolled up through the 
companionway from O’Farrell, who was attending his engine. It 
was not until a long time afterward that we discovered that this 
was a sign that the engine was running well. When it did not run 
perfectly, which was unusual, we found that O’Farrell was quiet. 
He would sometimes become so vicious in his attitude toward the 
engine that even the long strings of fierce oaths he had learned 
while whaling in the Behring seas were too mild. to express his 
feelings. . If he had been of an apoplectic nature he would have 
surely blown up. As it was, the air around him appeared to as- 
sume a sulphurous hue when that engine demanded more fuel or 
oil. 

During the day we kept a sharp lookout ahead and behind 
for motor boats, but saw nothing but several schools of porpoises, 
and later on we passed through a big school of California grey 
whales, bound south to their winter feeding grounds off the Mexi- 
can coast. When we saw the headlands west of Point Loma, 
Griscom decided that it would be a safer move to make a wide 
detour to the Coronado Islands, which lie about fifteen miles south 
of San Diego. Otherwise any person in the headlands with a pair 
of marine glasses could easily have recognized the boat from a 
description and made some attempt to stop us before we crossed 
the border. 

We were fortunate, however, in making the little cove in the 
larger of the barren islands without incident and dropped the 
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“hook” in about two and a half fathoms of water. There was 
no surf in the cove, but the swell would make the whole harbor 
rise and fall like water ina pump. It was a safe place to lie, how- 
ever, and we could see the Point Loma light flashing steadily as it 
commenced to grown dark, while we watched for the launch which 
the owner had said he would send out from San Diego. We had 
no idea what she would look like, but did not worry much be- 
cause if the “enemy” appeared, they could not serve papers while 
we were on Mexican territory. 

Griscom, however, was in a heroic mood. He was carrying the 
owner’s six-shooter and commenced to clean up the Mauser rifle 
for action. He intimated that dire things would happen if any 
attempt was made to take the boat back to United States territory 
by force. The engineer, who had several weeks’ growth of black 
beard on his face and looked like a pirate, commenced to go over 
his engine and swear with such fierce hate and disgust in his voice 
that we both started up and asked him what was the matter. He 
declared he was a union man and that nobody had a right to hire 
a man for such a blankety-blank trip, where a man “got no sleep 
or thanks for sweating blood.” We thought that the least that 
could have happened was that the engine had broken in two, but 
he was merely emphasizing the fact that he had not had sufficient 
sleep. 

After watching for the launch until nearly midnight, we gave 
her up for the time being and all turned in, no watch being kept. 
We began to feel quite safe because we had seen so little of the 
“enemy.” We felt that any chance of a conflict was now very 
remote, and we reckoned correctly. 

We were up by daylight, and much to our astonishment, 
found a big launch anchored quite close to us. Griscom laid out 
his firearms handy and tramped back and forth below. None of 
us appeared on deck because we wanted to see the people on the 
launch first, to find out whether they were friends. They were 
evidently breakfasting, so we took the opportunity to eat a hastily 
prepared meal. All our meals were of that nature because we 
had no regular cook and the skipper and I took turns at the stove. 

Hearing a hail, Griscom looked out the companionway. He 
shouted an answering hail and asked the newcomers who they 
were. Our fears were set at rest by the answer coming back that 
the boat was the one sent out by Huntington. Shortly afterwards 
her skipper came aboard us and told us her name was the Kea. 
She was used by a San Diego concern having fishing concessions 
onthe Mexican coast to supply provisions to the lobster fisher- 
men as far down as Cedres Island, some 450 miles. 

“We started out to bring you the stuff last night,” said her 
skipper, “but we were stuck in the mud of the bay for nearly 
eight hours and only got off a little before daylight. Hunting- 
ton went back ashore. He had intended to make the trip with 
you, but he changed his mind.” 

The Kea was moved alongside the Wanderer and transferred 
several drums of gasolene. Our decks were also loaded down 
with enough stores to last us two years, and we had kindly 
thoughts for the owner. Evidently he had a generous dis- 
position and did not intend us to starve. Clearance papers, from 
San Diego to La Paz, our first stopping point in civilization, 
designating Griscom as captain, O’Farrell as engineer, and me a 
crew, were turned over to us. As I had come for the fun of 
the trip and the other two were paid hands, the papers were 
somewhat of a joke on me at the time. Two Swedish fisher- 
men were also put aboard us. They were to be taken to Tedos 
Santos Islands, opposite Ensenada, capital of the northern hal! 
of Lower California. 

Both below and on deck our boat was encumbered witl 
stores, but it was only a trip of about ninety miles to the next 
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collection of islands, where we arrived the same night, the Kea 
having cleared for Ensenada from San Diego with a small 
manifest. Toward dark of the day after we had arrived at the 
Tedos Santos Islands, the Kea cleared from Ensenada for Geron- 
imo Island and came out and transferred most of the stores 
and the two fishermen back to her decks again. I then learned 
that the next instructions were that we were to drop into a 
small bay in San Martin Island, one hundred miles further down, 
and wait for the Kea again. This time we were to take aboard 
four fishermen, to be used as a crew. We were informed that 
one of them was a good cook. 

We made the run down to San Martin in a day, and after 
rolling around in a small open harbor and getting on the bottom 
twice, through the carelessness of Griscom in lying too close, 
it was decided to run down to Geronimo Island, two hundred 
miles further. We had waited over twenty-four hours at San 
Martin and had seen no sign of the Kea, consequently we thought 
we would catch her at Geronimo Island. ; 

Like San Martin, Geronimo proved to be no more than a 
rock rising out of the ocean well off shore. The only anchorage 
was toward the mainland, as the ocean sides of both islands are 
covered thickly with kelp. Thousands upon thousands of sea- 
birds of all descriptions flew screaming in the air, making a dense 
cloud of life, as we approached Geronimo. It was like a scene in 
some far-off islands of the Pacific, instead of only a few hundred 
miles off the United States. 

On running around to the lee side of the island, we saw the 
famous Sacramento reef a mile or so to the east. This is a long 
reef covered by a few feet of water and is dreaded by all coast- 
wise vessels and steamers because it is hard to discern. On the 
east side of the island we saw a few dirty-looking tents, and 
some punts, made of hollow logs, drawn up on shore. It was a 
fishing station, and the motley crowd which came to the beach 
to watch us as we dropped anchor looked like an aggregation 
of savages. We had hardly swung around with the tide before 
the Kea came in sight around a point and dropped anchor beside 
us. As it was getting dark, nothing was done until next morn- 
ing, when our “crew” of savages came aboard. 

The four men consisted of swarthy Yaqui Indians. Three of 
them appeared good-natured, but the fourth was a vicious-looking 
individual. All were dressed in overalls and wore the cone-shaped 
hats of Mexico. They were bound for La Paz, having been at 
the fishing station for over a year, and they were in a happy 
frame of mind over the propect of going home once more. As 
no boats of any description make stops at any ofthe fishing 
stations in their trips up and down the coast, it was seldom that 
they had a chance to move back and forth. Consequently, they 
were willing to work their way to La Paz. 

They brought so much dunnage, in the shape of tents, old 
clothes and bundles, aboard, that Griscom finally called a halt, 
as the boat would have a regular cargo if they carried all they 
wanted to take. They looked disappointed at finding they would 
be unable to bring away all of their possessions and one youth, 
who later proved to have the best disposition of the lot, shed 
tears as he was compelled to leave his dugout ashore. It had 
been made by his grandfather and for that reason he cherished 
it highly. Griscom, having no scruples, insisted there was no 
room for it. In fact, it would have been very inconvenient for 
the Wanderer to have carried it. Her own skiff took up all the 
room on the deck house, so that the dugout would have had 
to be towed astern. With the long, heavy swell of the “westerly” 
rolling up behind, it is doubtful as to whether the dugout would 
hae weathered the cruise. 

When we prepared to start on the 750-mile trip to La Paz 
it was discovered that we had only two hundred gallons of fuel 
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for the engine. This would carry her only three hundred miles, 
at most. It was not sufficient to run back to San Diego with, 
even if we had dared. So, here we were close to the half-way 
point and not enough fuel to carry us to port in either direction. 
The Kea, we discovered, had only enough to take her back to 
San Diego, and no gasolene could be secured between San Diego 
and La Paz, a distance covering the full length of Lower Cali- 
fornia. True, the Wanderer was sometimes designated a yawl. 
She had a small flagpole forward and a still smaller one aft. 
The boat builder who constructed her certainly knew how to con- 
struct a launch, but he was no sailor. He had made two three- 
cornered bits of canvas which were supposed to be sails, but 
they would not have moved her in a 100-mile breeze. O’Farrell 
exploded and delivered a special brand of cursing for the occa- 
sion. A nice situation for a union engineer to get himself into 
through the ignorance of somebody! He longed for his whaler 
and cursed all private yachts in general. When he looked at 
the engine and thought of the lack of fuel, he cursed some more. 

Griscom also became peevish and had a good mind to run the 
poor old Wanderer ashore and start back to the United States 
in the Kea, or on foot. After they had relieved their feelings, 
however, they began to discuss means to continue the cruise with- 
out taking chances of floating around the ocean until food and 
water ran short, or until the boat ran on the shore. Anchorages 
were few and far between on this coast and in an ocean breeze, 
Magdalena Bay was really the only place to run for safety. 

From my own point of view our situation was increasing 
in interest and brought back to mind the sea stories I had fed 
on with avidity at an early and romantic age. That the romantic 
was still in my system was certain because of the feeling of 
elation over our predicament. “Lost on the Wild Pacific,” or 
“Butchered by Mutinous Yaquis,” would sound well in the yellow 
journals. My pleasant frame of mind appeared to be causing part 
of the irritation of the other two. 

It was finally decided to strengthen the flagpoles with stays 
and go ashore to find if the fishermen had any canvas suitable 
for a square sail. The foresail made for the boat would do for 
a small jigger on the ground that “every little bit helps.” As it 
was the season of the northwesterly winds, the breeze would be 
dead aft and this would simplify matters greatly. 

Griscom went ashore and interviewed the fishermen living in 
rag tents on the rocky island. The only piece of canvas he was 
able to secure was a ragged and filthy section of sail found 
by a Yaqui several years before on a wreck, lying on the west 
side of the island. This canvas was very heavy, so that in spite 
of its age and numerous holes, we thought it would hold together. 
It was about fifteen feet wide and seven feet high when hoisted 
on the forward flagpole, which we termed the “mainmast.” The 
yard was made of three narrow strips of wood fastened together 
with marlin. The wood was secured from the fishermen, who 
used this material to make lobster traps. 

When this squaresail was hoisted—we did not waste time in 
trying to clean it—and the miniature jigger was set, we ail in- 
dulged in a hearty laugh and longed for a camera to take a 
photograph of the entire layout. It was like nothing seen any- 
where in modern days and the upper part of the “yawl” was a 
poor imitation of the small ships:in Columbus’ time. The best 
the boat could possibly do would be to sail with a quartering wind. 
To sail even with the wind on either beam would have been im- 
possible, as the launch had no keel and was shoal draft. Conse- 
quently, we could never beat against a head wind and would have 
to bank on the westerly holding out. If it did not we would be 
marooned on the ocean. We were eager to be off, however, and 
get the benefit of the breeze. 

(To be continued. ) 
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THE FOURTH BOAT OF THAT NAME, BUILT FOR THE DEFENSE OF THE 
TROPHY, A WONDERFUL CRAFT. A SINGLE-STEP 


LTHOUGH Dixie IV, the new boat on which Americans 
are largely placing their hope of retaining the British 
International Trophy this year, only had her first trial 

spin the middle cf July, we were able to get the very first pictures 


of her that were taken and pub- 
lish them herewith. These 
photographs give an excellent 
idea of the boat, both at high 
and low speeds, as well as out 
of the water, and show her 
two 8-cylinder engines which 
develop approximately 500 h.p. 

The first trials were made 
at Oyster Bay the week of 
July 15th, and proved very 
successful in every way. Dur- 
ing these the boat not only 
proved reliable, but an actual 
spee of 45 miles an hour was 
obtaine:| with the engines not 
turning up the full number of 
revclutions of which they are 
capable, as is always the case 
in a new boat. Undoubtedly 
several miles will be added to 
this speed before she appears 
at the line, fcr the.defense of 
the Cup, August 24th to 26th. 

Durin~ t ese trials the boat 
was handled by Mr. Clinton H. 
Crane, the designer and Mr. 
Frederick K. Burnham, the 
latter being the one who will 
handle her in the trial. races 
and throughout the season. 

- The boat itself, while beam- 
ier than the Dixie III, is a very 
handsome boat. above the wa- 
ter and does not look nearly as 
large as Pioneer, England’s 


DIXIE IV MAKING 45 MILES AN HOUR IN HER EARLY TRIALS. 


The New Dixie 


HYDROPLANE, 


PHENOMENAL SPEED ON HER EARLY TRIALS. 





THE CREW OF DIXIE ON HER TRIALS. 


F. K. 


Dixie III. 


DIXIE THROTTLED DOWN. 


CLINTON H. CRANE 
BURNHAM, STANDING. 
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challenger of last year. 








AT THE WHEEL. 
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BRITISH INTERNATIONAL 
SHE SHOWED 


In model she is quite different from any- 
thing that has yet been built, being of the single-plane type, while 
her outboard profile view bears quite a strong resemblance to 
The helmsman sits way aft, perched up on a high 


seat, which enables him to get 
a good view ahead above any 
flying spray. 

The jump from a speed of 
30 miles an hour to 45 or 50%s 
a long one, and it must be most 
apparent in the handling of the 
boat. Mr. Crane, the designer 
who steered her during these 
trials said that the sensation 
was indescribable, the increased 
speed being tremendously ap 
parent on the boat itself. 

The Dixie IV was con- 
tracted for last December by 
Messrs. Frederick Burnham, 
August Hecksher and H. H. 
Melville for the defense of the 
Harmsworth Cup. 

The hull was designed by 
Mr. Clinton H. Crane of 
Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane, of New York, and is the 
result of the testing of seven 
different models under various 
conditions in the Washington 
experimental tank. As a first 
comparison to -go by, a model 
as nearly as possible the fat- 
simile of the Pioneer was tried. 

In choosing the Dixie’ 
model the fastest and most eas 
ily driven model was not se 
lected, but one which, in the 
judgment of _ the 
would be most apt to succee! 


designer. 
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in racing under the all-round conditions of wind and weather 
which might be expected. 

The present model, although on the hydroplane principle, as 
are all the projected boats for this contest this year, is quite dif- 
ferent from any previous boat. The hull is, of course, just under 
40-foot long, as provided by the rules, 7-foot wide, and is built 
of mahogany. The single hydroplane step is of bronze, applied 
after the boat’s hull was completed, so that the strength of the 
boat will not be broken by cutting the plank across, as in some of 
the other types. 

The boat is steered from a high seat aft, as is now custom- 
ary in several other hydroplanes. 

The propelling machinery consists of two Crane motors of 250 
h.p. each, one of these being the motor already used for three 
years in previous Dixies. The second motor, a new one by the 
same firm and of the same size cylinders, has some minor changes 
in design. These engines drive twin screws of monel metal and 
are placed one forward of the other in the hull, the after one 
being on the starboard side and the forward one to port. 

So far as speed is concerned, one hesitates to mention figures 
nowadays when no one talks of less than 60 miles an hour, but 
barring accidents, her designer and builders confidently expect 
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STERN VIEW, SHOWING RUDDER AND PROPELLER STRUTS. 


If she proves as reliable as her predecessors of 
the same name, it would seem that there is a 
pretty good chance of the trophy remaining in 
this country. 

While Maple Leaf III, one of the English 
challengers, has shown a wonderful burst of 
speed on various occasions, she has not main- 
tained that speed for long distances, and whether 
or not the changes that were made in her after 
the Monaco “meet” have improved her in this 
respect, time alone will tell. 

With this new Dixie, and the other boats 
built here for the defence, some great racing may 
be expected, during the month of August, at 
Huntington at which place, just as this issue 
of YACHTING is going to press, Dixie IV has 
arrived, in ample time to be put through a gruel- 
ling series of tests, so that she may be 
in the pink of condition when the gun is 


PUTTING HER OVERBOARD FROM THE LIGHTER. HYDROPLANE PRINCIPLE OF CONSTRUCTION IS fired for the Start of the great International 


WELL SHOWN IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH. 


her to stay in front, and judging from her first trial we 
should not be surprised to see 50 miles an hour as a sus- 
tained speed. 

At slow speed the new Dixie looks very much like a 
displacement boat except that her stern bears the unmis- 
takable signs of a “plane”; but at high speed, when she 
is planing, she lifts slightly, the boat being practically out 
of the water to the forward engine. Even then, the stem 
is lifted but little above the water and she does not rise 
to the same acute angle that was noted in many of the 
French hydroplanes at Monaco. The propellers are hung 
insie of the struts, which are fastened on the outside of 
the transom. She has a single rudder hung between the 
Proj ellers, the arrangement being clearly shown in one 
of the photographs. 

\eliability seems to be the keynote in successful 
Power boats, and it has been the aim of the designer 
thro.ghout the building of this boat to turn out one that 
woud not only be capable of high speed, but would 
be capable of sustaining that speed over a long course. 


Contest. 





THE TWO 8-CYLINDER ENGINES OF DIXIR IV. 













START OF THE RACE TO CORNFIELD LIGHTSHIP AND RETURN. 


The New Rochelle Yacht Club’s Races to Cornfield 
Lightship 


By L. deB. HANDLEY 


HE annual long-distance race of the New Rochelle Yacht 
Club from Echo Bay to Cornfield Lightship and back, 
which has proved in the past one of the most popular 

events of the season, drew but four starters, this year; R. B. 
Budd’s Alert, flying the burgee of the South Norwalk Yacht Club; 
Vice-Commodore A. G. Hill’s Crescent, representing the Staten 
Island Yacht Club; J. A. Crowley’s Ediana, of the Harlem Yacht 
Club; and J. F. Lambden’s Grace II, of the New Rochelle Yacht 
Club. 

Two reasons can be offered for the small size of the fleet; the 
calms and fluky breezes predominating on Long Island Sound in 
July, which often make cruising races interminably long, and the 
universal rule under which the boats are rated, which gives such 
an advantage to the newer creations that skippers of older craft, 





CRESCENT, WINNER OF THE SECOND PRIZE AND HANDICAP CLASS PRIZE. 


‘11:10 on the morning of July 8. The Alert was first over the 
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ALERT, THE WINNER, IN THE FOREGROUND. 


who are among the best patrons of long-distance racing, consider 
their chances too problematical to go to the trouble of competing. 
The small fleet was sent off in a moderate easterly breeze at 


line with Crescent slightly behind but to windward. Ediana in 
her wake and Grace II close on. 

All but Grace II headed at once for Long Island. The Lam- 
bden yawl split tacks and worked in close to the New York shore. 
On nearing Matinicock Point Ediana went about and sought the 
favoring tide amid Sound; Alert and Crescent pushed right under 
the beach where the water was smoother. Side by side these two 
raced to Lloyd’s Neck, first one then the other in the lead, with 
no appreciable advantage. By 3:30 Eaton’s Point was abeam. 
The wind had fallen to a mere breath which favored the lighter- 





EDIANA, THE HARLEM YACHT CLUB ENTRY. 
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START OF THE POWER BOAT RACE TO CORNFIELD LIGHTSHIP. 


built leaders and left the Ediana and Grace II far astern. 

Around five o’clock a brisk southeasterly came out of 
Smithtown Bay and gave the fleet a fast reach to Oldfield Light, 
which the Alert passed at 7:05. Ballooners were set soon after 
and carried until 9:30 when the wind headed and standing jibs 
had to be run up. Crescent was first to make the change and 
worked ahead of her rival, but not for long. By ten o’clock she 


_ had struck a flat calm and Alert catching a light puff, again took 


the van. And there they lay motionless. 

It was 11:15 before any breeze was felt and it then blew 
fresh from the S.S.E., calling for ballooners. At 11:25 Falkner’s 
Island bore North. An hour later jibs had once more to replace 
ballooners. At 12:30 Crescent sighted Cornfield Light, which she 
rounded at 1:52 with a substantial lead over Alert, who in turn 
led Ediana by a good margin. 

At the lightship Crescent suffered the same mishap that befell 
Stuyvesant Wainwright with Cara Mia a year ago. The breeze 
was too light for her to stem the fast ebbing tide and while she 
was being driven hopelessly toward the east the backward boats 
were being helped toward their mark. As a natural result when 
day broke and positions could be ascertained Alert was well to the 
front and even Ediana had drawn almost alongside of Crescent. 

The next two hours saw variable puffs favor first one, then 
the other in turn, and by eight o’clock the three boats had come 
abreast, Alert to windward, hugging the Long Island beach, 
Crescent next, a quarter of a mile to leward and Ediana well out 
in the tide. It was again anybndy’s race, for not a breath stirred 
and it depended on the quarter tlie breeze next came from whether 
the Alert or the Ediana would hold the trump position. Curiously, 
flighty catspaws alternated from either shore and for awhile it 
seemed a question whether it was best to edge northward or 
southward. Alert and Crescent did the latter and after a long, 
trying period of calm finally got some wind from the southwest by 
west. Alert caught it first and by 12 o’clock was footing smartly ; 
Crescent was only on the edge of the breeze and fell back rapidly. 

And now the Ediana began to show her mettle. Larger in 
size than her two speedy opponents she required more breeze to 


BLUE PETER V IN THE FOREGROUND. 


show her good points and the smart southerly gave her the oppor- 
tunity. The others had their rails under and were dashing along 
through the choppy seas in a smother of foam, while she stood up 
with two planks dry and not a drop of spray coming aboard, but 
going two yards to their one. Off Tesla’s Tower she was within 
hailing distance of Crescent but here she struck a soft spot and 
again fell back. 

Meanwhile Alert, though still holding a seemingly safe lead 
had fallen so much to leeward that she was close to Captain’s 
Island and when the breeze began to peter out she was the first 
to feel the ill effects of it. The other two began to gain on her 
and when they had reached Oak Neck there was little to choose 
between the three. Crescent had picked up a bit on Ediana and 
wisely headed up so that she held the windward berth. And 
then, half-way between Oak Neck and Matinicock Point there 
happened one of those frequent upsets that are the rule rather 
than the exception in long-distance racing. The wind died out 
almost entirely and only a slight streak could be seen roughing 
the water close under the Long Island shore. The skippers of 
Crescent and Ediana say they had anticipated this and it certainly 
looked like it, but the fact remains that had the breeze held out 
another hour, the Alert would have been home while they still 
beat up the shore some seven or eight miles away. 

However, the breeze fell, and while the lucky boats were still 
moving under the press of a slight breath, the Alert stood with 
flapping sails watching them cut down the lead. It was a reversal 
of the morning’s luck, but it came hard upon the crew of the 
Alert who had sailed a rattling good race, to see their chances 
pass after victory had appeared certain. But, such are the for- 
tunes of war—and yacht racing. 

And again it was anybody’s race. Crescent and Ediana, less 
than a hundred yards apart were pointing Echo Bay on the port 
tack; Alert, converging with them on the starboard tack was 
moving well and it was a question whether she or Crescent would 
be ahead when they met. 

They came together off Larchmont and Alert had to go about 


START 11:10 A. M.—JULY 8TH, 1911. 


Turning 
Racin Cornfield 
Nam [ae Club —_ Lightship 
diana i crevter Harlem 3:15:00 
rescent A. g. a 8 - 27 1:57:00 
Aler: R. Budd S: JX. 29.57 2:50:00 
Grace II J. E Lambden N. R. 20.97 
MOTOR BOATS 
Kathimar II R. T. Fowler. N. R. 61.47 11:17:08 p, m. 
Blue Peter V {- H. Brookfield Larch. 50.09 11:44:30 
Thist!e H. Wallace Yonkers 49.86 
Muskegat Cc. W. Voltz N. R. 47-98 12:34:00 
Eileen W. S. Creevey N. R. 47-14 12:27:30 
Spinc' -ift C. R. Butler Albany 42.57 12:56:00 
Imo II F. D. Giles, Jr. N. R. 37.92 1:15:00 a. m. 
Class Jas. Craig N. R, 33-54 


Finish Elapsed Allowance Corrected Remarks 
10:52:00 35:42:00 allows 35:42:00 
10:39:40 35:20:40 9m. 2058. 35:20:20 Handicap Prize 
10:18:45 35:08:45 19m. 208. 34:49:25 Winner 
dnf 3:21:23 =~, 

Distance 140 naut. miles, START 5 p. m. 

6:01:50 13:01:50 allows 13101 :50 

6:53:20 13:53:20 Im. 58s. 17:55:20 

dnf 2:52:15 

8:18:45 15:18:45 27240:40 12:38:05 

8:10:30 15:10:30 2154:00 12:26:30 

8:55:40 15:55:40 4112130 11:43:10 grd Prize 
10:00:00 17:00:00 5:53:58 11:06:02 and Prize 
11253255 18:53:55 7:55:43 10:58:12 inner 
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to escape being crossed by 
Crescent. She headed inshore 
and passed eastward of Hen 


“and Chickens. Fifty yards 


from the line the pair ran into 


_a dead calm and Ediana, bring- 


ing the breeze with her, all but 
caught them. And there, after 
a run of 140 miles, the little 
fleet bobbed, so close together 
that a stone could have been 
thrown from one to the other. 
A lucky puff, a mere breath, 
filled the sails of Alert for a 
few seconds, and aided by the 
flooding tide she crawled slow- 
ly past the committee boat at 
10:18, after a journey of 35 
hours 8 minutes. Crescent 


and Ediana somehow missed the elusive zephyr and hung in 
stays. It took the former 21 minutes to cover the few yards to 
the line and Ediana was 13 minutes behind her. 





YACHTING 








CLASSIC, WINNER OF FIKST PRIZE FOR POWER BOATS. 
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that Alert won the YACHTING 
Trophy for first prize, and 
Crescent the second prize, of- 
fered by the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club, as well as the spe- 
cial Cup for boats enrolled in 


. the Handicap Class. 


THE POWER BOAT RACE 


At five o’clock in the after- 
noon eight cruising power boats 
were sent away on the 140-mile 
run over the course. It was a 
good fleet, including a fairly 
representative list of the boats 
that have been seen in the vari- 
ous long-distance races along 
the coast. As the gun boom- 
ed, the boats got away to a 


good start, there being little to choose between Blue Peter V, 
Classic, Spindrift and Thistle. 


Conditions were ideal for the run, the wind being light and 


After corrected times had been calculated it was found 


The New York-Albany and Return Race 


HAT the long-distance 
race of the New York 
Motor Boat Club from 
New York to Albany and re- 
turn is one of the most popu- 
lar on the coast, is evidenced 
by the fact that this year saw 
23 motor boats cross the start- 
ing line on July tst, for the 
third event of this kind that has 
been held. Of these 23 boats, 
19 were in the cruiser class and 
four were open boats. A 270- 
mile journey in an open boat 
is something of a jaunt, and the 
skippers and crews of the little 
fellows knew they had been 
somewhere when they finished 
the 36-hour grind on the fore- 
noon of July 3rd. 

The race started at six 
o'clock in the evening, and the 
clubhouse grounds and float 
were crowded with the crews, 
and their friends who had 
come down to see the boats off. 
The weather was clear and 
warm and the water smooth, 
conditions being quite different 
trom a year ago, when a heavy 
fog enveloped the entire course 
and caused many mishaps to 
the competing boats. 

The run to Albany and re- 
turn was made without special 
incident though there were 


By E. W. MARSHALL 





BUNK III TOOK FIRST PRIZE FOR OPEN 








BOATS. 


MONREVE, WINNER IN THE CRUISER CLASS. 


(Continued on page 152) 


many close and exciting races 
between the various boats. The 
first boat to finish was the Ex- 
celsior, which arrived opposite 
the New York Motor Boat 
Club on the return journey at 
9:41 p.m., July 2nd, having 
made the journey in 27 hours 
and 41 minutes. She was fol- 
lowed 3% minutes later by the 
Thistle, the scratch boat, the 
two making a very remarkable 
race for the 270 miles. The 
next boat was the Respite at 
2:11:18, while 8 minutes later 
the big cruiser Monreve, of E. 
E. Barney, crossed the line, and 
when it came to figure up cor- 
rected times, it was found that 
the latter had taken first prize 
in the cruiser class. From then 
on through the night of the 2nd 
and the morning of the 3rd the 
racers were finishing at various 
intervals. At 4:10 a.m. the first 
of the open boats showed up. 
It was the little Bunk II, own- 
ed by Meekin & Firth. She 
had taken 34 hours, 10 minutes 
and 39 seconds to make the 
round trip, and took first prize 
in her class. Respite got the 
second prize in the cruiser class 
and Thistle third prize, while 
Yale got second place among 
the open boats. 
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Before the race, those who were to run J. H. Wallace’s boat 
Thistle of the Yonkers Yacht Club prepared the schedule which 
is shown herewith. The vertical lines on this diagram show the 
distance of various points from the start to the finish. Each of 
the horizontal lines represents a half hour of time. Then the 
times of high and low water and the flood and ebb currents were 
plotted from the Government Tide Tables. The portions of 
the diagram which are shaded by oblique lines designate those 
portions of the course where we might expect to run against 
adverse currents. 

The normal speed of the Thistle is about eleven miles per 
hour. We figured that the currents would average about two 
miles per hour, so that when running with the tide our average 
would be thirteen miles per hour and when running against it nine 
miles per hour. On this basis our schedule was plotted, and is 
shown by a broken line of dashes and dots. This told us at a 
glance the time we expected to be at given points, and also show- 
ed us where to expect 
either favorable or ad- 
verse currents. 

During the race we 
took our actual time in 
passing different points, 
and have since complet- 
el on the schedule in a 
dotted line the time we 
made for the whole 
course. It may be seen 
from this that theory 
aid practice keep step 
with each other as far 
as Rondout. At Saug- 
erties we were ahead 





134 ALBANY 





THISTLE, WINNER OF THIRD PRIZE. HER TRIP WAS INSTRUCTIVE BY REASON OF THE SPEED 
DATA OBTAINED DURING THE 270-MILE RUN, 
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143 CASTLETON 
153 STUVVESANT 
187 CATSKILL 
177 SAUGERTIE. 
188 RON DOUT 
95 AESOPUS /S. 
218 NEWBURGCH 
228 WEST POINT 

238 STONY POINT 

253 PIERMONT 

268 FINISH 
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of the schedule, which shows that the adverse tide did not keep 
us back as much as two miles per hour. 

From Saugerties to Albany we had the current with us, but 
did not make thirteen miles per hour. This shows that the aver- 
age current did not help us two miles per hour. From Albany to 
Athens against tide we gained on schedule, which further shows 
that the current in this part of the river does not amount to quite 
two miles per hour. 

When off Aesopus Meadow Light at 1:30 p.m., July 2nd, we 
found that one of the four cylinders of our engine had broken 
off from the base and we had to cut this cylinder off and run the 
rest of the way on three legs. This point is marked X on the 
diagram. Of course, we could not keep up to our schedule under 
such circumstances and the time lines on the diagram clearly 
show that we did not. 

From Athens to Aesopus Meadow Light we had the current 
with us, but it did not help us two miles per hour as our speed be- 
tween these points was 
at the rate of 11.8 miles. 
After running on three 
cylinders, our average 
speed was 10 miles per 
hour with the tide, and 
8.3 miles per hour 
when bucking it. This 
scheme was originated 
by Mr. C. F. Chap- 
man, Chairman of the 
Committee which ar- 
ranged this race, and 
is so helpful a plan that 
many may make use 
of it in future events. 
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TWENTY-EIGHT BOATS STARTED IN THE EIGHTH ANNUAL SAIL-BOAT RACE TO BLOCK ISLAND. 


OR the eighth successive time in as many years, the Block 
Island Race again drew a large. list of entries, and a big 
fleet was sent away from the committee boat of the New 

York Athletic Club off Huckleberry Island, at 11:15 on the 
morning of June 24th. This event is without question the most 
popular long-distance race on the coast, its popularity being due 
in some measure to the fact that it is sailed under the over all 
rule of measurement, a rule which gives some of the older and 
smaller boats a good chance against the newer and faster craft; 
but probably more from the fact that it is an ideal distance for 
such a race, the 100 nautical miles of the course being usually 
negotiated inside of 24 hours. 

Up to the time that the entries closed, Commodore H. A. 
Jackson, Jr. and the regatta committee of the New York Athletic 
Club, under whose auspices the races were sailed, had received 
35 entries for the sail boat race as well as eleven for the 
power boat race, which was started at 5 o’clock in the evening. 
Of these 35, 28 actually started in the race. 

For the first time in several years, light winds were responsi- 
ble for a slow race, none of the boats finishing before the after- 
noon of the 25th, while some of them did not get in before mid- 
night,and a great many did not even finish. 

For the first part of the race light leading breezes were en- 
countered, which later became variable, and by the time Plum Gut 
was reached, the tide was ahead with not sufficient wind to beat 
it. For this reason the fleet lost some time getting through here, 
some trying the Race and others trying to duck in between Little 
Gull and Plum Island, by 
Old Silas Rock. The 
leaders at this time were 
Alert, Nutmeg, Interim 
and Crescent, with the last 
well to the northward, 
having finally succeeded 
in slipping through the 
Race. The breeze event- 
ually came in light south- 
east, so that those boats 
to the southward could 
lay their course nicely, 
and at 1 o'clock the Alert 
slipped past the judge’s 
boat anchored in the Inlet 
at West Harbor, to be fol- 
lowed a minute later by 
AllenJones’ Nutmeg, 
which had come all the 
way from Marblehead to 





THE ANCHORAGE AT THE NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB BEFORE THE START OF THE POWER- 
BOAT RACE TO BLOCK ISLAND. 


take part in the race: Some fifty minutes later, Interim slipped 
by the judge’s boat and then there was a wait of an hour and a 
half before Nautilus showed up, followed a little later by Oriole. 
It was slow work on the committee boat, but eight yachts finish- 
ing before 6:15 in the afternoon, at which time the committee 


FULL LIST OF ENTRIES FOR THE SAILING RACE. 








Registered Time 
Boat Owner Club Length Allowance 
eS Serer | ae ot ers New on ae “ure 44. 1 hr. 
SNR gs 4 <\9'0-0'0 F. B. Bragdon..... ) a a a - ee 43-6 1 hr. .05 m. 
Nautilus.......-.00- E. E. Dickinson.. ' ae oe teu ade 43-6 t hr. .05 m. 
ST rT B. A. Goodwin..... ERIE 0x6 vine oe 43-6 1 hr. .05 m. 
pO SR reer BB. BOs se cccas OS eS 42.6 1 hr. .15 m. 
Crescent. ....ccccces aS eee Staten Island..... 41.6 thr. .25 m, 
ee ee B. R. Stoddard..... New Reciae bay 41.6 thr. .25 m. 
Es» biecsvacvces R. W. Rathborne... N. Y. ee 41. 1 hr. 30. m. 
oS: Fe earee Mahlstedt Bros..... > # . er a 40.6 thr. .35 m. 
NOE oie-o% 6.00005 0% H. A. ome Sh at Me eee 39. 1 hr. .50 m. 
Titticum Il... ...00 let eee sh. sec 
NS 's o's ose ewes Bm. New Rochelle..... 38.6 1 hr. .55 m. 
NIN s 652.0 cnlee. cuss E. Do Seaw.-Corin. ..... 38. 2 hrs. 
ee ST A. G ae eves S97 Eee 38. 2 hrs. 
IIE sba0s-csvcbbn R. M. Bavier....... New Rochelle..... 38. 2 hrs. 
Sybilla.........--ee. Y C. Zwack........ Stuyvesant ....... 36. 2 hrs. .20 m. 
CE aipciksseus eve ae New Rochelle..... 35.6 2 hrs. .25 m. 
Mahdeena.........-; H. H. Moulton...... New Rochelle..... 34-6 2 hrs. .35 m. 
NN. a6 5 490 bi60e% W. F. Clarke....... qorwns didiiid pipers 33- 2 hrs. .50 m. 
Insurgent........... U. D. Cutting....... ew Rochelle..... 33. 2 hrs. .50 m. 
Robin Hood........ G,  DROUI s n5.0 0x04: New Rochelle..... 32. 3 hrs. 
WORT soc ociccccee W. M. Sadiondat”. Sandy SS Teese 32. 3 hrs. 
SSE. EERE ~ Be: Lambden... .s<0+ New Rochelle..... 31. 3 hrs. .10 m. 
Howto Tsessscccccs Me: ep OP Larchmont ........ 3 hrs. .10 m. 
Marguerite.......... T. Hornidge...... BOOM, « Ghits:h 6c do se 30. 3 hrs. .20 m. 
Wahkau II......... Robbins & Scribner.. Bensonhurst ...... 30. 3 hrs. .20 m. 
a witness Vance Be CS bcc ck Gravesend Bay.. 29.6 3 hrs. .25 m. 
Seareries. B1 «s0's02 500 M. S. em. - - New Rochelle..... 29.6 3 hrs. .25 m. 
EEE We Be: Fetes cece Larchmont ........ 29. 3 hrs. .30 m. 
WEDS 655.504 20'60rR09 Hawthorne & mene Le 29. 3 hrs. .30 m, 
EERE heres W. R. Laidlaw, Jr... New Rochelle..... 27.6 3 hrs. .45 m. 
GOatGia ss 6 csc cesves C. A. Marsland..... New Rochelle..... 27.6 3 hrs. .45 m. 
a ere H. Wennemer....... ————————-_ ..... 27.6 3 hrs. .45 m. 
Gertrude..........0- F. J. Robinson..... ee eee 24.6 4 hrs. .15 m. 
yy ere WB eascices Jamesport ......... — 





boat came into the har- 
bor as no other boats 


were in sight, and no 
times were taken after 
that. 


It was a race for light 
weather boats, and the 
way the craft straggled in 
took the old timers back 
to the race four or five 
years ago when so many 
of the boats got lost in 
the fog and limped into 
Block Island any time 
during the next twenty- 
four hours. 

Nutmeg won easily on 
corrected time, while the 
second prize, the handi- 
cap prize, and the prize 
for the boat making the 
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fastest time over the course went to Alert. Interim, Nautilus and 
Oriole captured third, fourth and fifth prizes. The elapsed and 
corrected times of all the boats that arrived before 6:15 are given 
below. 


EIGHT ANNUAL BLOCK ISLAND RACE FOR SAILING YACHTS. 
START 11.15 A. M. 


Boat Elapsed Corrected Prize 

NuteGts ccaniccctanalte sb nteaabway 25.46 23.46 1st. 

Aleve. deinsticven dfs asvesenceee ass 25.45 24.30 2nd. Time. Hndcp. 
IntetM i laivs se ohibatncantanawane 26.34 24.34 3rd. 

Hawn. tet need tes) che) coast es 28.04 26.59 4th. 

Orig Sida deccdsss eyes th tan see 28.46 27.41 5th. 

Peat iin 3 9.6260 daidone stadetes< 29.09 27.44 

Nate Asi ws cece nse ther ws cece tes 30.37 27.47 

VictOe iced sods civenew es he hed sh 30.35 28.45 


The above finished before 6.15 P. M., Sunday, June 25, 1911, after which nw 
times were taken. 


The following finished before midnight, June 2s, 1911: 
Se latiivpelan abs boo R. W. Rathborn. eS ET Ree ee W. P. Eimer. 
SybMBC rein ceaisds J. C. Zwack. Insurgent......... U. D. Cutting. 


THE POWER BOAT RACE, 


At 5 p. m., twelve power boats were sent off in the Fourth 
Annual Power Boat Race, over the same course. A race of this 
length is but an all-night run for the average motor boat, and the 
list of entries this year was the largest that the race has yet brought 
to the starting line. The weather conditions were perfect for 
power boats, and 
while irritating for 
the sail boat man it 
was just what the 
“gasoleners” want- 
el—a smooth sea 
and little or no 
wind. Interest was 
added to the race 
by the appearance 
of Kitsix, F. B. 
Gheen’s new 32- 
foot cruiser from 
which 16 miles an 
hour was anticipa- 
tel; but when the 
gun boomed at 5 
o'clock, the rest of 
the bunch got away in close order without the appearance of this 
boat. Her delay was caused by the fact that she had to go into 
New Rochelle to get her dinghy, the rules of the race requiring 
that one be carried, and it was some time later that she finally 
sped across the starting line and took after.the vanishing fleet 
of racers, which was now well on its way to Matinicock. 

The boats hung together for the first hour or so, when the 
larger and faster boats like Thistle, Nutmeg and Respite grad- 
ually drew ahead, the other boats hanging closely bunched until 
darkness settled over them. 

Before sunset, Kitsix, with a swoop like a torpedo destroyer, 
raced through the fleet as if they had been anchored, and a little 
later was hull down ahead. Then night shut in hard, for there 
Was no moon, and it was pitch black all night long. 





THE MOTOR BOATS WERE SENT AWAY AT 5 O,CLOCK, RUTH II, THE WINNER, IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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Ruth II, Classic, Elizabeth and Gracelda were having a fine 
battle of it, being near enough together most of the time to talk 
from one boat to the other, if the throb of the engines had not 
made conversation impossible. 

Ruth II clung to the stern of “Larry” Huntington’s beamy 
Elizabeth, being about roo feet behind her when the crew of 
Elizabeth put out their lights and the Ruth II lost sight of her. 
When daylight came they picked her up again not more than 400 
feet away, and thus the race went until the finish line was 
reached. 

Kitsix, however, was not to have everything her own way, 
for after making a record run through the Sound and picking 
up the breakwater light at “Blockers” at 12.30 a. m., she 
stripped the gears of her circulating pump and came to a stop. 
Her crew tried their best to fix matters but the ebb tide set her 
well to the southward and before they could get her going again, 
the Thistle, owned by J. H. Wallace of the New York Athletic 
Club, had crossed the line, being timed at 3:50 a. m. It was 
some 45 minutes later before Kitsix, with her crew working the 
circulating pump by drawing a stick of wood across the top of 
the gear wheel until the engine would cool, and then running her 
until it heated up again, finished. 

Time allowance always cuts a big figure in power boat races 
and when corrected 
times were figured 

f. . out it was found 
that Ruth II, own- 
ed by W. F. Bur- 
rough of the Har- 
lem Yacht Club 
was the winner 
with “Larry” Hun- 
tington’s Elizabeth, 
second and James 
Craig’s Classic, 
third. 

It was a fine race 
from start to finish, 
with the leaders 
averaging some- 
thing over nine 
knots an hour over the entire course, which is pretty good for 
boats under 40 feet in length. 

As has so often happened before, the boats with the smallest 
power and rating took all the prizes, as under good conditions of 
wind and sea it is very hard for the higher-powered boats to save 
their time on boats with smaller power. With a hard head sea the 
story might have been different, but under the average summer 
conditions on our coast, the little fellows seem to have the call. 
While in this race, which was limited to boats under 40 feet in 
length, it is not necessary, it will be found a good plan where large 
boats are entering to divide them into classes, say, boats under 50 
rating and boats over 50 rating. 

The following is the full summary of the race, showing rating 
and elapsed and corrected times of the boats: 


FOURTH ANNUAL BLOCK ISLAND RACE. START JUNE 24, 5 P. M. 


Finish 
Boat A. M. 6-25-11 Elapsed Allow Cor. Elap. Pos. 
Ritece is c0sdsles 438 — 1r 38 — —_-_—— 1r 38 — 11 
Eeistle ..60<aoees 350 — 10 50 — 2 32 37 8 17 23 4 
MBO sosackie 5 27 46 12 27 46 149 — 10 38 46 10 
MErprige  <.o0s'sae 4 43 04 Il 43 04 2 18 38 9 24 26 9 
RUMOR - 54 sageews 4 32 05 II 32 05 2 26 55 g 05 10 7 
Mespite © sesivewss 4 37 45 11 37 45 3 07 18 30 27 5 
mmo ED skidiviwws 510— 12 10 — 3 35 15 8 34 45 6 
Elizabeth .cccscee 5 40 25 12 40 25 5 22 33 7 17 52 2 
Gtacelds .ccedeske 5 51 10 12 51 10 337 — 9 14 10 8 
mth El sccamskas 5 45 20 12 45 20 5 41 57 7 03 23 I 
Classic .ixcsses 5 41 20 I2 41 20 5 02 13 7 39 07 3 


Rating Owner. Club 

56.3 ee NO 5 did. a's 8s 9, esb-o Wb ed ls OG Rc ae Wee Columbia 
41.9 Ee Sha MED) 6 coed hoa s Tiakas de obie'etesdeak eevee Te AF Oe 
45.2 REA ee eee fe Sani Columbia 
42.9 By Fhe EC y dingo 3 oe aaah n A REE c GhbS 0 00s eh Staten Island 
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‘a EH, step up an’ have a drink—jump an’ don’t be slow, 
We'll clean the old Boliche out, an’ have a rousin’ blow— 
Cattlemen or Sailormen, come up an’ toss the grog— 

For we mean ter have a rousin’ spree, an’ let the liquor sog— 

We've been a voyage in Hell, my lads, so we'll make the dollars 

go— 

For we jumped the bloomin’ drogher down in Montevideo—.” 

We left Saint John on a Blue-nose barque for Montevideo, 

Loaded with deals, and her ports awash, in a cold December blow ; 

Oh, bitter the cold of ice an’ snow, as we wallowed thro’ Fundy’s 

tide, 

And bitter the wash o’ the seas that broke, over our rust streaked 

side. 

Low we rode, and crank we rode, and the breakers thund’ring by, 

Would heave and lift, in the mighty drift, as far as our mainyard 

high. 

Short of crew an’ short o’ grub, and a ship that was laden deep, 

An’ would not lift to the thund’ring green, which over the deck 

woulda sweep, 

It was man the pumps, the whole day long and pump the whole 

night thro’-— 

Till we dropped at the brakes an’ slept the sleep, the sleep of a 

weary crew. 

Then the deals broke adrift on the main deck, and hammered and 

banged and crashed, 

Carrying away our bulwarks, and the deckhouse stove and 

smashed, 

Crushing us men as we cut it adrift, while trying to save the 

barque, 

An’ drowning the cook an’ the bosun,—jammed by the deals in 

the dark, 

While the canvas banged and rattled aloft, and the deals played 

hell below, 

An’ the seas broke over the decks in the gale, with the spite o° 

the wintry blow. 

How we fought an’ froze, with chain and axe, cutting the mess 

away, 

While the logs sagged off to the lee o’ the ship, and tossed in the 

smother an’ spray! 

We floated down South on our cargo, for her seams opened up 

as she rolled, 

And the clear green water came spouting in, and swished in her 

bilges an’ hold. 

While we toiled at the pumps all our watches on deck, and cursed 

in our watches below, 

The barque drifted South, with her rags in the wind, and her 

freeboard a fathom too low. 





The Song of a Timber-Drogher 








How we sweated an’ worked on the wretched old raft, an’ starved 
on the half cooked grub, 

An’ we cursed the day, when we signed away, for a voyage on 
the blasted tub. 

We worked her down to the drift o’ the gulf, and worried her 
down to the line, 

An’ the mates made us sweat at repairing the ship, and painting 
her up to look fine, 

With our trick at the wheel, an’ our spell at the pump, an’ our 
watch on the foc’s’le head, 

And a shorthand crew in the midship house, an’ two of our ship- 
mates dead. 

With the help o’ the Lord an’ our own good hands, we beat up 
the River Plate, 

An’ when dropping our hook in the harbor, I settled my bill with 
the mate. 

We had eaten too much of his Downeast hash, an’ his gentle 
bloodboat way, 

So I’ve left him a mark on his ugly mug, that he’ll carry for many 
a day. 

We fetched our wages along with us, from a crack at the skip- 
per’s chest, 

And slung our hook from the drogher, an’ struck for the Silver 
West. 

If we took all his dollars, ’twas worth it, as we worked for ’em 
straight and true, 

So we’ve left him to patch his drogher up, an’ hunt for another 

crew. 

We'll ship no more, as sailormen, and work no more “old horse,” 

For we’ve landed down in Argentine, an’ we mean to stay in the 
Argentine, 

Till we’re shanghaied out by force. 

Some of our crowd will hook for the plains an’ work in the 
ranches there, 

And some of us will keep to the docks and the wharves of Buenos 
Aire, 

But none of us, ye may rest assured, will sign for another trip 

As foremast jacks, from the Fundy Ports, on a Blue-nose timber 
ship. 



































“Hey, step up and have a drink,—jump an’ don’t be slow,— 
We'll clean the old Boliche out, an’ have a rousin’ blow— 
Cattlemen or Sailormen, come up and toss the grog, 

For we mean to have a roaring spree, an tet the liquor sog, 
Open up another cask, for we’ll make the dollars go, 

And we've jumped the Blue-nose drogher down in Montevideo.” 


FREDERICK WILLIAM WALLACE. 
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The Cruise of! the Boneheads. 
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By Warren H Milles: 


AKE was just a mere, natural-born, cumulative liar. It was 
a constitutional trouble with him. He couldn’t help it ;— 
it had been in his family for generations. The most trifling 
incident, the merest observation of something someone else had 
done usually served as the basis for all the most violent adven- 
tures in Jake’s life-history. Did he happen to see the Mayflower 
passing from the deck of a Cortlandt Street ferryboat, the inci- 
dent was sure to reappear later to the casual listener in the form: 
“When I was last aboard the President’s private yacht, etc., etc.” 
And if he appeared about the club with a yarn of having taken a 
long course in naval gunnery (at some unexplained earlier period 
of his existence), you could be pretty sure that the grain of 
tretheir-ttre’ matter was that Jake had recently been visiting the 
Navy. ¥ard: 

Besides.this infirmity, there was two hundred and ties 
pounds of Jake, and he had to have a special chair on the yacht 
club verandah, with stout ash legs and steel seat. 

sill was another liar, and weighed five pounds more than 
Jake. Together with the slender and weatherbeaten little ex- 
skipper of the Gloriola they formed the arm-chair fleet of the 
Pohank Yacht Club. 

The Cruise of the Boneheads was on in this wise:—It was a 
hot Sunday afternoon with a fine easter blowing and every 
vacht in the fleet on the waters, knocking about the bay. The 
arm-chair contingent sat with its stools tilted back against the 
shady wall of the clubhouse, where they could command the club 
landing-float and observe everything going on down the bay for 
ten miles. Though devoutly wishing for a boat, each was care- 
ful not to mention it within hearing. Bill and Jake ran the con- 
versation. The skipper’s opinions were usually ignored, being 
always brief and caustic, and he generally touched them off like 
cynical skyrockets and relapsed into fatuous silence when re- 
onstrated with. No wonder—with two such truthful Rogers 
a Bill and Jake around. 

“Yessir,” quoth Jake, “ 


it was in just such a good old East 
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blow as this that me and Joe Jefferson (Jake was once introduced 
to the actor and you never heard the last of it) used to ketch 


snipe with a kite towed astern of our sloop.” 


The Skipper started to “horn in” with something about notic- 
ing Jake teaching the McFadden twins how to fly one the other 
day, but subsided with a grunt of despair. 

“Yessir, with a kite,” asserted Jake, gathering force and ag- 
gressiveness. “You know, you hitch on a couple of leaders with 
half a dozen trout flies, and tow her a hundred yards astern, 
Scat-all-mackeral! but you'll catch more snipe in an afternoon 
than the neighbors’ll eat in a week,—believe me! They jes’ fly at 
it, you know,—’”’ 

“Snipe not being insectivorous birds nor flying at any time 
except in a South wind,” threw in the skipper by way of a minor- 
ity vote. 

3ut Bill only grinned at the narrator affectionately and ap- 
provingly. 

The skipper seemed plunged into dismal reflections by this 
narrative and the three stared moodily out over the waters in 
silence. Not even Jake could construct an appropriate lie remi- 
niscent of the weather or anything else. Across their discontented 
vision came a girl, rowing past the clubhouse float in a long, 
fine-lined, Whitehall boat. With slow, easy strokes she drove 
it against wind and tide, her graceful poses showing the utter 
absence of anything like real effort, though there was a stiff sea 
and the tide was rippling along industriously. in its usual tireless 
fashion. The two fat men watched her in tumultuous approval ; 
the skipper with growing interest, for a brand new idea was 
boring through the cambium layer of his ivory turret. They 
watched the girl out of sight in admiration and then the skipper 
brought his chair down with a bang:— “For why am I like a 
slice of Virginia ham between two Michigan doughgods?” he 
vociferated. 

“You’re a ham, all right,” agreed Jake. 

“Yes, and you two bacons are the wind pudding,” retorted 
the Skipper. ‘Now I’ve got an idea, I have! A real one!—any 
objections ?’”’ he enquired, looking anxiously at them both. 

“Contrary-minded—no. Well, it’s this:— If that girl, ex- 
pending half a mouse-power, can yank that boat along at the 
gait she does, what wouldn’t. we get out of one with a good 
sharpie rig stepped in her and you two beefs over the wind’rd 
rail?” 
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“HOOKING THEIR TOES UNDER THE LEE GUN’LE.” 


Jake heaved a sigh of relief. “I thought you were going to 
spring a daffydill,’ quoth he, “and murder would have surely 
resulted. - However :—If she can’t be beat by a motor boat, will 
a worldbeater ?—Quick, Doc, the hypo ;—he looks bad—” and they 
smothered him with a convenient awning. 

“Well anyway,” continued the Skipper, “here’s ten dollars in 
this hat,—and don’t you lift it out again,” he warned as Bill eyed 
it expectantly, “Here’s ten dollars in this hat that says we’re 
going to own some speed ourselves; that this armchair fleet is 
here formally disbanded ; and, what is more, that we’re going to 
clean up the whole danged regatta with our own boat and that 
her name shall be WORLDBEATER! Come across now, you 
bunks, a ten-spot each will do it.” 

“What for,” growled Bill who always experienced physical 
pain when constrained to part with any coin, however small. 

“For a Whitehall boat I know of down to Sandy Point,” 
insisted the skipper waving the hat at him, “come over with the 
stuff.” 

Jake simply went into silent convulsions at the mere sight of 
the hat as it made an imperceptible move in his direction. How- 
ever he finally managed to reach a greenback sequestered some- 
where around on the rear side of his equator and Bill reluctantly 
followed suit. 

The Skipper pocketed the money. “Thunder and Mars!” 
he harangued, “if your little old Uncle Sizz wasn’t around to 
inoculate you bacon-rinds with a real idea once in a while you’d 
die of ingrowing fish story ossification of the charthouse, you 
would! Now, here’s our plot. The big regatta comes off next 
Monday. Friday we'll have our sails done and we'll camp down 
at Sandy Point, where no one will know we've even got a boat. 
Saturday and Sunday we'll get out the spars and tune her up, 
and Monday, weather permitting, we'll just horn in on the home 
stretch and show up every blighted tub in the fleet!” 

“Regatta be blowed!” growled Jake, “if they’ve got a catboat 
that can do eight pegs or a motor boat that can beat ten, you’ve 
got to show me. Can this little invention of yours beat that?” 

“Can she beat it! I tell you W. B’s her middle name! She'll 
bail out the whole ocean with her gunwales but she'll get away 
with it,—believe me, no mistake!’ 


The next week saw some rather strenuous sailmaking by such 
female relatives as could be inveigled into the Skipper’s scheme. 
Two sharpie sails of 8-oz. duck were cut out to patterns staked 
out on the lawn; hemmed, gored and grommetted. The main- 
sail was 15-ft. hoist, 12-ft. boom, and 17-ft. leach, rising 2 feet; 
mizzen, 10-ft. luff, 7-ft. boom, and 12-ft. leach. 


YACHTING 





AUGUST, I0[I 

Friday night found two large, smooth, fat men and oue 
small woolly one, camped in a tent on Sandy Point, and in full 
possession of a glistening, newly-varnished boat, 18-ft. L. W. 1... 
48” beam, and 17” depth. She didn’t need many changes. A 
3” keel, rockered 1%” each way, gummed any tendencies she 
may have had to purloin leeway. A 2%” hole in the mahog- 
any bow thwart, with an oak block fitted and lag-screwed to 
the keel, stepped the foremast. It ought to have had a couple 
of throughbolts by way of -breasthooks, but having nothing to 
make them with, they were omitted,—with startling results later, 
All the spars were worked down from 2%” and 14” clear spruce 
in the rough square, and presently their varnish was drying in 
the sun while Jake and Bill concocted a monstrous sea-food din- 
ner as a reward for the only real work they had done in over a 
decade. It began with a mountain of steamed soft clams, freshly 
garnered at low tide on the Point. It worried along through 
boiled crabs, snapping mackerel rolled in egg and fried in corn- 
meal; sweet ’taters, green corn and melons (stolen; see Farmer 
Staff for details), and ended with a three-quart pail full of 
punch of an awful strength, which Jake brewed with appropriate 
incantations ;—after which the two fat men folded their arms 
across their main decks and fell asleep on the sand, while a 
little, woolly runt, fuddled and happy, lashed reef-points and 
gave thanks that he again owned a ship. 

Next morning the sails were laced to their spars and the 
launching took place. The W. B. surely was there with the 
speed. Her first courtesy to old Boreas was with the little 
skipper standing up in her all alone, managing main and mizzen 
sheets and tiller ropes like the reins of a Roman chariot. She 
seemed possessed of an insistent way of holding on in the eye 
of the wind, seeming to gain momentum at every puff withom 
slacking between whiles. Things that were a goodly and respect- 
able distance away when you trimmed down the sheets, you ran 
over or ran into when you looked up from that operation. Far 
out from shore her ballast was disporting itself like two fat por- 
poises wallowing in a tide-rip. The skipper bore down upon 
them like a swallow, spilling wind at every puff. With a bellow 
of delight the ballast would dive to keep previous engagements 
in the rathskeller below, just as the W. B.’s sharp keel cut across 
the space where their two heads had been. The skipper promptly 
backed his mizzen, jammed her up into the wind and spun about 
so that, by the time Bill and Jake came boiling up to the roof- 
garden for more air, he was at them again. There was a crack 
as he caught Bill on the port quarter just as he dove again, but 








“WITH A RENDING CRASH, THE PLANKING BURST OUT LIKE A BUNDLE OF 
BARREL STAVES, AND THE CREW COMMENCED TAKING IMPROMPTU 
SOUNDINGS.” 
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jake made a frantic grab at the gunwale and stuck fast, so that 
the skipper by vigorous applications of the boathook to various 
emergency stations on Jake’s map, got him aboard like shipping 
a bale of wet hay. The next trip they landed Bill and bundled 
him over the side, and off they spun across the bay in a neat hat- 
ful of wind, with a high-riding sea on and two gleeful fat men 
hiked far out over the rail while a little bronze one perched in 
the stern sheets tended grimly to business. Mazzazza pazzaza! 
but she was one go-devil! 

Monday they made the ten miles from Sandy Point to the 
club waters in just one hour and fifteen minutes—a bird of a 
nor wester furnishing selected whitecaps and motive power. Jake 
and Bill had some more lunch. They also resumed their favorite 
occupation of swapping improbable anecdotes while the W. B. 
tacked clubwards in long slants-and short off-shore legs. 

Presently home landmarks loomed up ahead. The entire 
catboat and motorboat fleets of the club were entered in the fina! 
regatta, and were already well over the course, and the catboat 
section had rounded the outer buoy. 

“This home leg is all we want of them,” gritted the skipper 
vengefully, eating up a casual yard of weatherguage as he took 
the course and the W. B. swooped into the thick of the fray. 

“There’s the Isobel leading the cat bunch again,” growled 
Jake, ‘‘she’s won that cup every single race for the last four 
years,—they think they own it as a birthright.”’ 

“Might as well hev her name inmgraved when the committee 
orders it ’n’ save the jedges the trouble,” put in Bill, hooking his 
toes under the lee gunwale. 

“This time she doesn’t!” retorted the skipper,—‘Hike you 
beefs, hike!” he shouted as a blacker cat’s paw than usual sank 
them to the gunwales. 

“Toll the bell and beat th’ drum,” bubbled Bill as they raced 
by the slowest of the cats, passing her like a dock. 

“You just know it, old scout,” exulted the skipper, “half a 
point off and a gale of wind is just the precise locality where we 
shoot the speedfest;—oh you Isobel! Toll the bell and blare 
the horn ;—today you'll wish you’d never been born!” 

“Here’s where we trim the Me ’n’ U,” sang out Jake excitedly 
as the W. B. neatly handed that craft the double-cross and cor- 
ralled her wind. By this time the whole fleet was wiseing up to 
the dope that the despised armchair fleet was arriving with the 
merchandise on board. The Me’n’U’s people gave them a rous- 
ing cheer of recognition, and the Marian, the next victim, with 
her crew of girls, waved them an admiring salute as they slipped 
past her. The skipper grimly trimmed in an imperceptible inch 
of mainsail as they closed up on the next one ahead. There were 
few that could beat him at following all the whims and vagaries 
of the wind, and now was his chance. In spite of derisive sirens 
and cat-calls the Isobel’s people began looking nervously over 
their shoulders, for the squally breeze was forcing them to spill 
again and again, while the W. B. with every inch of canvas spread 
to the gale and five hundred-odd pounds of pork sticking out 
over the weather’ rail, was bearing down on them like a goshawk. 
It was the rich settlement of many an old score for the armchair 
fleet; many a snub, many a taunt. 

“Hey! gardeners! cabbage planters! onion weeders!” bawled 
ill as the W. B. ripped by buried to the gunwales in a smother 
oi foam, “shake—them—reefs ;—take—them—cornstalks—out’n 
y :—ears ;—borry—my—ole—HAWSES—,” * his voice was 
drowned by the chorus of language from the Isobel, but al- 
tery they were dropping her astern. 

‘Hold fast to your seats, you fellows, we’re going to sing the 
Se ond verse,” megaphoned Jake across the widening gap astern, 
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vhich parting shot only yells of rage could be distinguished. 
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A quarter of a mile ahead the sputtering bunch of motor boats 
left a. yellow cloud. of gasolene over the water. The 50-ft. 
Alberta, another habitual winner, never having had a rival worthy 
of the name, led the class. She had a great, slowspeed workhorse 
engine with a 30-inch propeller thrashing astern, and, if her 
crew could keep her from running hot while getting over the 
course, she was pretty certain to take the money. 

As the kiting little W. B. (no room for her full name on the 
stern), slipped along, the adipose portion of her crew craned 
their necks anxiously ahead and now and then grinned quizzically 
at the warlike little skipper perched astern. Slowly the clubhouse 
and the judge’s launch loomed up, and slowly the lead lessened 
between the W. B. and the motor boats. Ten minutes more of 
exciting going in the living gale and they were abreast of the first 
“chug-chug.” Her people eyed curiously the rakish and peaky 
sharpie rig as she ate her way by. First time it had ever happened 
to them. Then the grins on her crew came into view and a howl 
of recognition went up. Amid yells of derision and encourage- 
ment, the tooting of motor boat whistles and the blatting of 
electric horns they dropped them, one-by-one, astern until the 
Alberta was close enough to toss a biscuit aboard. Blacker and 
quicker came the vicious catspaws out of the northwest, and 
faster the sharpie ripped along, taking every other whitecap over 
her weather rail and keeping Jake at the bailer half the time. 
The big Alberta fairly groaned as she thumped along with wide- 
open carburetor and spark advanced to the limit. Judging from 
the confused noise of cheering on shore they were drawing ad- 
miration by the yellful. Just ahead the judge’s launch was ma- 
noeuvering at the finish line. Suddenly, with.a gibbering jargon 
of cusswords, the skipper pointed forward and jammed her 
into the wind. 

“Here! What in dangle-dinged blue blazes are you doing!” 
thundered the crew in a single breath, “just when we were trim- 
ming this big lobster abeam,—avast there!” 

“Just Jook at our ring-bangled, dad-busted, main-mast_ step,” 
groaned the exasperated skipper, again pointing forward as he 
put way on her. She creaked ominously under the pressure and 
they all saw that the thwart was torn loose a full two inches from 
its anchorage to the ribs, while their lee-bow bent like a hoop. 

“To blazes with it!” roared the fat men in unison, “Are we to 
stop for every piffle of wind and every creak in the planks! 
Beat her to it, old pickle, beat her to it!—that’s us!” 

In another minute they had made up the lost lead and for a 
few anxious minutes more they bore down together on the finish- 
line, while inch by inch the W. B.’s black nose poked out ahead 
of the Alberta’s boiling prow. The bleachers were full as Casey 
came to bat. Suddenly the judge’s gun boomed amid a roar of 
cheers from the yacht club, when, with a rending crash forward, 
the W. B.’s planking burst out like a bundle of barrel staves and 
her crew commenced taking impromptu soundings and tidal ob- 
servations. Somewhere in the ruck of rescuing boats and 
launches could be seen a woolly and weatherbeaten skipper swim- 
ming for dear life, while two non-sinkable fat men joyfully 
bobbed about, imploring any and all to pin on the medals and pass 
across the cups without further formality or delay. 

And so ended the cruise of the Boneheads, and the first and 
last race of the Worldbeater,—the most remarkable event in the 
history of the Pohank Yacht Club. It need not thus have been, 
and the W. B. might just as well have lived to this day, if she 
had been suitably braced to stand her rig. And, what is more, if 
you ever feel like buying eight acres of fun for less than forty 
dollars, just pick up an 18-ft. Whitehall boat somewhere and step 
a sharpie rig in her. It will be a fast craft that can show you her 
name-plate ! “ 











Wig-Wageging and its Value to Yachting 


THE SIGNAL SYSTEM, AS USED IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY, A SIMPLE AND USEFUL METHOD OF 
COMMUNICATION BETWEEN VESSELS OR BETWEEN VESSELS AND THE SHORE. 


By H. T. S. ELLISON 


E desirability of communication between vessels at sea, or 

between the shore and a craft, is most apparent. In the 

larger vessels now-a-days this want is filled by the wire- 
less telegraph, but in small yachts, this is not only impracticable 
but uncalled for, though a simple method of talking across the 
water is particularly desirable. Especially is this so in the case of 
club cruises where it is necessary to talk from one vessel to the 
other, as in giving orders, etc.; or in communicating with some 
station on shore when anchored some distance out, saving a long 
row or the necessity of getting a boat overboard to find out what 
is wanted. 

The ability to talk across the water is so useful that the United 
States Navy use a signalling system with small flags which, with 
the assistance of a simple code, not only enables orders to be 
transmitted, but allows of quite an extensive conversation being 
carried on between the ships of a squadron. Even on a yacht the 
time will certainly come when there will be wanted some news, 
information or advice, without the necessity of going after it, and 
to fill this want there is no more 
useful system to be found than the 
wig-wag. 

This mode of signalling is used 
by Uncle Sam in the army and 
navy with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. While the system is very 
simple, the mastery of the alpha- 
bet is what will bring out the stu- 
dent’s tenacity of purpose. There 
is nothing hard in it, but the “think 
factory” must be ready and willing to work in order to master it. 


The messages are delivered by waving a flag in three direc- 
tions, known as positions, and are as follows: 
Position No. 1—a wave to the right 
Position No. 2—a wave to the left 
Position No. 3—a wave directly in front 
When awaiting your turn to signal, stand with the flag per- 
pendicular in front of you. 


The size of the flag to be used depends upon the distance the 
signal is intended to be seen. For only short distances, a hanker- 
chief attached to a four-foot stick will do. But where sginals 
are to be sent a long distance, as a mile or more, it is better to 
have a flag about two feet square, with a six to nine-inch square 
centre, attached to a six to eight-foot pole. Bamboo is the best 
for the latter, being light and tough. When the background is 
dark, such as a thick wood, use a white flag with a red centre; 
and where the background is light, such as a 
clear sky, use a red flag with a white centre. 

When delivering messages, care must be 
taken that the flag does not become fouled 
with the pole: To obviate this possibility, 
swing the flag horizontally in the air, as though 
writing the figure eight for positions one and 
two; as though vertically for position three. a 
Also stand squarely before the person sig- 





MOTION NO. 1 





No.1 








NOTION No 2 


SEMAPHORE ‘Positions 


nalled. For night signalling torches are used, usually made of 
wads of oil-soaked rags or cotton waste attached to two sticks, 
one about eight feet long and the other four to six feet. Plant 
the long one securely in the ground and light the wad, stand a 
pace or two in front of it, and with the smaller lighted, proceed 
as though with flags. The tall stick is used to show your posi- 
tion, so stand directly in front of it. 

With the position fixed in the mind, the only other thing re- 
maining is to memorize the alphabet and numerals which are 
given below: 


ALPHABET 

A 22 H 122 O 21 U 318 
B 2112 I I P 1212 V 1222 
Cc. - 208 J. 3398 Q 1211 W Ii2! 
D 222 K 2121 R 2!II1 X 2122 
E 12 L. aa S 219 Y ai 
F 2221 M 1221 T 2 Z 2222 

G 2211 N II 

NUMERALS 
I-21112 4-22212 7-11222 
~ 2-12221 5-22221 8-I1112 
sy 7 3-22122 6-12222 9-11211 
0-22222 


To indicate the end of a word 
sentence or message, position three 
is used; to denote the end of a 
word, use the position once, the 
end of a sentence use it twice and 
the end of the message thrice as: 
121, 21, 1221, 12, 3, 2112, 22, 121,’ 2121; 33, 1121, 12, 3, i 
12, 12, 222, 3, III, 21, 112, 333. This message translated, reads, 
“Come back. We need you.” In despatching a message there is a 
slight pause between the letters and at the end of each letter re- 
turn the flag or torch to the standing position. 


With the foregoing, it would be possible to despatch informa- 
tion and seek advice on any subject, but the operation would, ob- 
viously, be long; therefore, let the codes adopted by Uncle Sam 
receive consideration. 


In the army and navy some of the most common words, re 
quests and messages have been reduced to very simple codes. 
Those offering the greatest value to boatmen and campers will 
now receive attention. 


The calling signal is made by waving the flag or torch from 
right to left until acknowledged. An acknowledgment is sig- 
nalled by the use of the letter “O” or “K” either of which mean 
“O.K.,” and is sometimes used to show the 
signalman that the message received is fully 
understood, although not generally. The cus 
tom is to use the signal of assent which will 
be given later. 

The commonly used words which have been 
reduced to code are: A, after; B, before; © 
can; H, have; N, not; R, are; T, the; U, you: 
UR, your; W, word; W I, with; Y, yes. 
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There may be a time when you will, for divers reasons, want 
the signalling stopped, in which case, by code it would simply be 
necessary to signal A. A. A. with position three thrice, as 22, 22, 
22, 333, which means “Cease signalling.” The signal of assent is 
very similar to this, differing only in the ending; it having posi- 
tion three but once, as 22, 22, 22, 3, and is recorded as “Message 
received” or “I see your signals.” 

In wig-wagging, as in all other human efforts, misunderstand- 
ings arise from time to time, but in signalling, these misunder- 
standings are easily remedied. As soon as a word or signal is 
not understood, signal to the sender, C. C. C. with position three 
once, aS I2I, 121, 121, 3, which means repeat the last word. In 
the event of the signalman noting an error on 
his part, he should signal 21, 21, 21, 3, 1 
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by four inches, and close to each end put a hook on which to hang 
lanterns, a red lamp to the right for position No. 1, and a green 
one to the left for position No. 2. Lamps with fresnel glass are 
the best, as they are visible a greater distance than those with plain 
glass. Arrange on the semaphore arms a shade that will cover 
the lights when the arms are down. 

The right arm up denotes position No. 1. 

The left arm up denotes position No. 2. 

Both arms up denote position No. 3. 

With the semaphore placed in a prominent position and as- 
sembled in accordance with the detailed drawings shown here- 
with, everything is in readiness to proceed. 

If the distance from which a signal is sent 
or received be great, it will be well to have a 
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000-3. In this there is no pause between the 
letters as before noted. 

If the signals become obscured, and a step 
of the signalman to the right or left will ob- 
viate the difficulty, signal, for a step to the 
right, R. R. R. and position three once, as 211,- 
211, 211, 3, or if the case requires a step to the 
left, use L. L. L. and position three once, as 
221, 221, 221, 3. 

The only codes which will be of interest 
here, are a few taken from the International 
Commercial Code. This code of signals is 
one adopted by the United States and other 
leading maritime powers in order to provide a 
uniform and comprehensive system of signals 
for the safety of their men-of-war and mer- 
chant marine. While this international sys- 
tem is despatched by the use of particularly 
designed flags to represent letters, we will 
appropriate to our wig-wag some of the sig- 
nals of this code which will, or may, at some 
unexpected moment prove of remarkable val- 
ue. These are as follows: 

H. B. Want immediate assistance 

H. F. We are coming to your assistance. 
H.W. Engine or machinery disabled. 

K. P. Bar impassable. 

M. F. Hold till high water. 

P.N. Want a steam tug. 

B. P.W. Do you wish to be reported? 

The International Commercial Code Book 
may be obtained at any nautical instrument 
store, and will prove both interesting and val- 
uable to all seeking their recreation on or near 
the water. 

Where permanent communications are. to 
be established, as between camps, it will be best 
to adopt the semaphore. To signal in this way, 
it is only necessary to erect the semaphore 
which may be done in the following manner: 

Set up a post about four by four inches by eight or more 
feet high; abot eighteen inches from the top, attach arms to 
swing to each side, about four feet by four inches by one-half inch 
tound, and groove the end attached to the post so as to admit of 
ac ord for operating. About three feet from the ground attach 
to the post a block of wood, to which affix the operating handles 
of the semaphore arms; to these handles attach the operating 
ropes. A few inches above where the end of the arms come, when 
down, drive a nail or wooden plug to act as a stop that it may not 
Swing back too far. If night signalling is to be done with the sema- 
phore, nail to the top of the post a piece of board about two feet 
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DETAILS AND COMPLETED SEMAPHORE 
FOR SIGNALLING 


pair of field or marine glasses and an assist- 
ant to take down the words as received, as it 
is obviously best that the man receiving keep 
his eyes on the sender. 

It will be seen that this system is not at 
all secret, any one knowing the alphabet and 
codes being able to get the messages, but with 
little effort and much fun, a satisfactory ciph- 
er code may be adopted. From: 4” wood or 
heavy pasteboard cut two discs one 6” and ‘the 
other 5” in diameter and divide each <int6):26 
equal parts. Pivot the smaller diseony the 
centre of the larger one. Now, on the Jatge 
disc in the spaces marked off print in capital 
letters the alphabet, lettering from left to 
right, starting at the top. In the spaces on the 
small disc, print the alphabet in small letters, 
A under A and going to the right. On the 
small disc conveniently arrange a handle as 
a means of turning it; a small screw eye will 
do in wood or the corner of a shoe box if the 
cliscs are of pasteboard. 

Thus equipped, it is only necessary to de- 
cide upon the cipher. In this case, turn the 
small dial till letter A is opposite S, then S 
takes the value of a, and R—b, Q—c etc. By 
way of example suppose it is desired to ap- 
prise our friends of the fact that there are 
some escaped convicts seeking shelter at our 
own camp. First call with the password of 
the camp in cipher which is to be “Half 
Moon.” 

It will be seen by reference to the cipher 
dials that the message would be sent thus; 

Lshn-geef Oaqsdop Oefxkqz Lobo, Trans- 
lated, it is “Half-moon. Escaped convict here.” 

In conclusion let us see what value the 
wig-wag would have on a cruise or ocean 
race. Suppose we were camping on the 
shore of Long, Island, and the Marble- 
head race was on. Sighting a contestant some distance off 
we might signal him as follows: B. P. W, “Do you wish to be 
reported.” He answers, III, 12, 212, 33-1121, 12, 3, II, 12, 12, 
222, 3, 2211, 22, 212, 33, 12, 221, 1221, 21, 3, 12221, 333. “Yes. 
We need. gas. Elmo II.” There being a gasolene supply station 
near us we signal 1212, 112, 2, 3, I, II, 3, 122, 12, 211, 12, 333. 
“Put in here.” As these examples show, the adoption of the wig- 
wag will save time, increase pleasure, prove both instructive and 
interesting, and in the event of accident will place help within com- 
paratively easy call. It would be well if it were more universally 
adopted by yachtsmen and boatmen. 
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A NARRATIVE OF HER LOSS ON ONE OF THE BAHAMA CAYS, FROM THE ACCOUNT OF A 
GUEST ON BOARD 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


CHAPTER XVII. 


T was hard to tell the hour by the look of the sun, but I 
guessed it to be about four o’clock. I sat down on the grass 
near the hut, with my back against a tree, whilst Mrs. Stret- 

ton and Carey hung up the pieces of beef which had been cooked, 
and Miss Tuke finished her job of cake-making. The fire had 
waned; but though we should not let it expire, it was impossible 
without incessant and painful labor to keep it throwing up a heavy 
smoke. Only a very thin trail of smoke went up now. 

I asked myself, “Even should the densest smoke we could get 
out of the bush be seen, would its meaning be understood? Would 
it not be thought the smoke of a steamer? Or if guessed to come 
from this rock, the smoke of a fire lighted by some persons who 
had landed on a short visit ?” 

These were crushing thoughts, for, as you know, we had but 
two chances—the smoke and the raft; and if we gave up the 
smoke as hopeless, we had nothing left but the raft, which might 
prove useless too, and what then was to be done? 

My dejection was so great for a time that a feeling of utter 
indifference stole over me. I thought to myself, “Well, if God has 
deserted us, what is the good of our striving? If we are sentenced 
to perish here, why chafe our hearts into rags with thoughts of 
how to get away? Every mortal creature has his appointed time, 
and if ours has arrived, let us not make ten thousand deaths of it 
by our fears and recoilings and our madness to escape it.” 

The breeze that had been blowing all day had fallen somewhat, 


and was now a gentle wind. The sun was still high, and the water 
on fire under it. It seemed cruelly hard that we should have this 
fine weather now when it was of no use, when, had it come earlier, 
it would have saved us from this dreadful fate by enabling us to 
ascertain our whereabouts, and to steer the yacht accordingly. 
I looked at the reef where she had gone to pieces, and at the water 


bevond, but could see no fragment of her. There was a very 
slight swell rolling in from the sea, and the reef gleamed in it as 
the water rose and fell, and every now and again there would be 
a sudden beautiful play of foam, which glistened in a hundred 
tints in the sunshine, like the sparkling of light in trembling dew- 
drops. 

All the while I looked I was saying to myself, “In what part of 
the Bahamas is this island? What land is that visible from the 
hill-top there? Is it possible that no vessel ever traverses those 
leagues of dark blue sea away yonder, near enough for her people 
to see our signal, or for us to spy her canvas or the smoke from 
ber funnel?” In this age, when all the oceans are crowded with 
shipping, it seemed scarcely conceivable that our fate should have 
thrown us upon an {island in unnavigable waters. Remembering 
my passing mood at that time, I can understand those fits of 
sullenness and of ferocity which have possessed the shipwrecked 
mariner as hope dies in his breast. 

I sat watching the two seamen collecting the material for a 
small raft on the beach, with a dull, unconcerned eye. I had never 
felt so hopeless before; but, thank God, the depression was but 
transient. 

I had been resting and musing in this way for some time, when 
Sir Mordaunt came from his wife’s grave, where he had been 
toiling since we had buried the coffin. His appearance it was that 


rallied me, by making me feel ashamed of the selfish character of 
my despair in the face of such an affliction as had come upon him. 
He walked very slowly, and showed many symptoms of great 
physical distress. I met him, and gave him my arm. He leaned 
upon me wearily, but said nothing until he had seated himself. 

“Have you finished your task?” said I. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I can do not more. I have covered the 
grave with stones, and to-morrow, I trust, Norie will have com- 
pleted the cross he promised to make and inscribe. I knew the 
labor would soothe me, Walton. Now that I have marked her 
resting-place with my own hands, my mind is calmer than it was.” 

“T hope you will not expose yourself again to the sun,” said |, 
“nor attempt any more hard work.” 

“Ah, I am too old for hard work,” said he, with a sad smile, 
laying his hand on mine. “And surely, Walton, shipwreck ages 
a man’s heart terribly. Who could have imagined that our cruise 
would end in this way? Yet you all seem to bear up well. 
Where are the others? Where is Ada?” 

“In the hut, with Norie. The other women will, I expect, be 
at work on the turtle.” 

“And what is Tripshore about ?” 

I explained, believing that he would take my view of Hunter’s 
scheme; but instead, he exclaimed, “Why, the man is a brave 
fellow to venture it. Do you say he will go alone?” 

“Who would accompany him?” 

“Yes, indeed; but that leaves him so much the braver. Do you 
know, he may fall in with a vessel, or manage to reach some 
inhabited coast. It will help our chance, Walton.” 

He was eager and restless on a sudden. He looked with ani- 
mated eyes across the sea, and clasped and unlocked his hands. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “it will help our chances. Life is still 
precious, Walton. It would be a dreadful thing to die on this 
island—no living creature left to tell the world what has become 
of us. Some effort must be made.” 

I knew that as well as he. However, it would have been cruel 
to extinguish the hope, and, I may say, the new spirit, which 
my explanation of Hunter’s scheme had kindled in him, by repre- 
senting its idleness. Indeed, I was heartily glad to see him waking 
up out of his grief, and taking an interest in our distressful 
position, and admitting the preciousness of life. His misery had 
been dangerously numbing his mind, and had he continued much 
longer in that mental condition, I have no doubt that he would 
have fallen melancholy mad. This quickening in him, therefore, 
gave me real pleasure, and I applauded myself for my good sense 
in carrying out his wishes with respect to his wife’s interment, 
and in not hindering him by officious friendship from doing his 
part. The mind knows its own burdens best, and how to vent 
itself ; and certainly one way of lightening melancholy is to let it 
expend itself in forms of its own choosing. 

After Tripshore and Hunter had been working for an hour 
down in the creek, whither they had carried the.stuff for the raft, 
they came up to the hut for their supper. It was time for that 
meal, as we could guess more by our appetites than by the sun; 
and as we had a mind to treat ourselves to a change of food, we 
set a piece of boiled beef upon the deck plank, and each person 
helped himself to a biscuit. 

It was easy to see how greatly Sir Mordaunt and the others 
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were taken by Hunter’s scheme by the way they regarded him. 
They eyed him as if he was a hero. Almost as soon as he pre- 
sented himself he was asked by Sir Mordaunt what progress he 
hal made with his raft. 

“Why, sir,” he answered, “I hope by noon to-morrow to have 
put this beast of a island a long way astern.” 

“You have great resolution and courage,” exclaimed Sir Mor- 
daunt. “I pray that God may protect and guide you!” 

“He won't guide us here,” answered Hunter, bluntly; “and 
protection’ll be of no use if we’re not to get away. As well be 
drowned, I says, as become a skeleton on a island. I know this, 
sir: I've got nothen to do but to keep all on steering west, and 
I’m bound to come right.” 

“\Vind and weather permitting,” said Tripshore. 

‘“Nothen’ll divart me,” said Hunter, sullenly. “Right or wrong, 
when that raft’s built, I’m off.” 

He devoured his allowance of food: rapidly, wild with im- 
patience to fall to his work again. Tripshore, noticing the gen- 
eral sympathy with the man’s scheme, made haste to finish his 
supper, so that the others might not think he was reluctant to 
assist his mate. I kept silent, resolved to say nothing more on 
the subject. 

As Hunter was leaving the hut, he said to me, “I suppose you'll 
let me have the compass, sir?” 

“It is Sir Mordaunt’s property,” I answered. 

“Certainly you may have it,” exclaimed the baronet. 

“Remember,” said I, “should we ultimately have to betake our- 
selves to a raft, we shall want that compass to know in what 
direction we drift.” 

“But what raft do ye mean to build?” inquired Hunter. 
“\Where’s the wood? It'll be pretty nigh all used up by the time 
I’m done.” 

“There’s plenty here,” said I, pointing to the hut. 

“Oh, I forgot that,” said he. 

“Let him have the compass, Walton,” cried Norie. 

“Yes, if he goes alone, he should be furnished with every re- 
quirement our miserable stock will yield,” said Sir Mordaunt. 
“Hunter risks his life for us, remember, Walton.” 

“He knows,” said I, “that my objections are not made to de- 
feat his wishes, but to protect ourselves, and him too, for the 
matter of that.” 

The man, without answering, walked swiftly away, Tripshore 
following leisurely. It was not very pleasant for me to look 
round, and to see on the faces of our little company that they 


. considered my timidity was trying to deprive them of a chance 


of escape. Yet I could not mistake their manner. I would par- 
ticularly refer to Miss Tuke and Mrs. Stretton and Norie. This 
touched me to the quick. Was it not to my interest as much as 
to theirs that Hunter should venture his life, if he chose, to find 
us help? I objected to his enterprise because I could not endure 
that the man should sacrifice his life to no purpose; and also 
because it seemed an unmanly thing to let him go forth alone 
into the great sea upon a little raft, though any one of us who 
had offered to accompany him would, in my opinion, have acted 
with criminal folly. 

Depressed by the behavior of. my companions, and greatly 
vexed by it—for I could put‘my hand on my breast and say with 
an honest heart that I had.done my best for them all, and would 
Strive to do more if time were given me—I took the glass and 
\ liked to the hill, partly to search the sea, and partly that I might 
be alone. 

\s I passed the fire, I stopped to throw some wood upon it. 
I: was nearly out, but the wood soon kindled, and sent up a 
v'ume of smoke, the twigs and stems of the bushes being almost 
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as dry as dead wood, whereas the leaves, being green, damped 
the blaze, and made a smoke like one of those burning heaps of 
leaves and stubble and rubbish which you have seen in fields. 
The sun was still very hot, but it was westering fast, and its noon- 
tide fierceness was gone. The first thing I noticed on reaching the 
top of the hill was Lady Brooke’s grave. Sir Mordaunt must 
have worked very hard, and I wondered where he had found all 
the stones and pieces of rock he had piled upon it. He had 
raised them very near as high as a man’s waist. There was no 
fear of that grave being missed, should the baronet ever be able 
to send for the poor lady’s remains. 

I sat down on top of the hill, with my knees up in front of me, 
upon which I rested the telescope. The gentle wind that was 
blowing was very sweet, though warm, and greatly qualified the 
heat of the sunlight. As | gazed around me, I thought, “What a 
little bit of an island is this! What a speck upon the mighty 
Atlantic, whose vast waters washed the eastern heavens, and 
interposed nearly four thousand miles of ocean betwixt us and 
home!’’ I searched the horizon all that way, wondering, since the 
atmosphere was so clear, whether there would be land in sight; 
but I could see nothing that looked like land, nor any appearance 
of a vessel. All that was visible upon the water were the reefs 
I have before described, with here and there a shadow, that 
might well have passed for the reflection of a cloud, had the sky 
not been clear, but which I could not doubt would be a shoal. 

I then brought the telescope to bear upon the south and west, 
and scanned those quarters very closely and narrowly. Nothing 
rewarded my search beyond the point of land we had before 
descried. I tried hard to determine its features, but it was too 
far off; it was not more, indeed, than a faint blue cloud in ap- 
pearance. 

I put the glass down, and folding my arms, looked idly and 
listlessly about me, with something of that vacancy of soul that 
had been in me a short time before. The two men were hard at 
work in the creek. They had made great progress with the raft, 
which consisted of several planks nailed to short beams; and they 
had contrived a sort of box amidships, like an open companion 
hatchway, meant, I suppose, for Hunter to sit and paddle in. 
There was a certain cleverness in the form of the raft, and for 
fishing, or for making short excursions, or even for venturing 
for the distant glimpse of land, it would have been a very valu- 
able thing on a fine smooth day; but literally to go to sea in, it 
looked to me as worthless as a single plank, and I was more than 
ever persuaded that the man would be acting like a madman to 
quit the island on so frail and dangerous a contrivance. 

The rest of the party had come out of the hut, and were sitting 
under the trees, which were, I believe, stunted brasilleto. There 
they could see the men working, and yet be in the shade. They 
made a sad group for me to watch. It was a cruel situation for 
women to be in, more particularly for a delicate girl like Miss 
Tuke, who had been flung on a sudden from the luxury of a fine 
yacht into a state of absolute homelessness, beggary, and harsh 
privation, backed and darkened by the shadow of terrible death. 
Grievous was it, too, to look at Mrs. Stretton, and think that we 
had saved her from one desperate peril only to plunge her into an 
even worse form of suffering, for suffering is to be measured 
by time. Another day might have terminated her anguish on 
the wreck; but who could guess how long our present imprison- 
ment was to last, and how much misery we should have to endure 
before we were visited by death, or succored by human hands? 

My eyes, quitting my poor companjons, wandered over the reef 
on which we had struck, and which from this height I could 
clearly see gleaming in the crystalline blue water. Only three of 
the bodies of the crew had come ashore, and I supposed that the: 
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others had been washed by the current away to sea. Thither also, 
no doubt, had gone the spars of the yacht and the other floating 
portions, and maybe most of those stores which would have been 
so precious to us in our destitution. I imagined there was a 
trickle of tide setting to the westward now, and I was letting 
my eye run that way, when I caught sight of a black object in the 
water, about three-quarters of a mile distant from the western- 
inost point of the reef. 

I believed at first that it was a shark, but it looked too big for 
a shark. I snatched up the glass and pointed it. The instant 
the object entered the field of the lenses I. perceived that it was a 
boat bottom up. 

I would not credit my eyes at first, and continued looking and 
looking, until it was impossible for me to doubt that the object 
was a boat, with her keel just above the water, and portions of 
her bottom glancing in the delicate swell. 

I was so agitated that I trembled as though a wintry blast had 
struck me; my heart seemed to stop beating, and I felt as if about 
to faint; a cold perspiration covered my forehead; involun- 
tarily my hands clinched themselves until my finger-nails cut into 
the palm. I closed my eyes tight, to clear the brain, and held 
them closed for some moments, after which I pointed the glass 
and looked again; and being now quite sure, I sprang to my feet 
and hallooed to the men in the creek with all my might. They 
cropped their work, affrighted by my voice, and stared. I put 
my hand to my mouth and bawled, “There’s a boat bottom up, 
out yonder! Come up here and look at her!” And I stood point- 
ing in so wild an attitude that they might well have imagined 
I had taken leave of my senses. However, they instantly came 
running to the hill, and the others, who had heard my cry, came 
running too, all save Sir Mordaunt, who half rose, but sank back 
again. 

Tripshore was the first to reach me. I gave him the glass, and 
pointed to the boat. Instantly he cried, “Ay, it’s a boat! It must 
be the yacht’s boat ; her that the men launched, and that drownded 
them.” 

“What is it?” shouted Hunter, rushing up to us. 

“Look, Tom! Isn’t that the yacht’s boat there?” exclaimed 
Tripshore. 

He peered, and cried out. “Yes, yes! that’s her! that’s the boat 
we launched, and that capsized with us. For the Lord’s sake, 
Mr. Tripshore, let’s go and secure her.” 

By this time the others had arrived, and a whole volley of 
questions was let fly at me. They thought it was a ship I had 
seen. But I had now recovered my composure; and after briefly 
answering their questions, and giving them the telescope to look 
at the boat for themselves, I turned to Tripshore and Hunter. 

“Ts your raft ready to go afloat?” I asked. 

“She'll swim as she is,’ answered Hunter, in a voice full of un- 
controllable excitement. 

“Will she carry you both?” 

“Both?” he replied. “Ay, four of us.”’ 

“You'll want a couple of paddles,” said I. “That boat is within 
a mile, and by paddling you'll fetch her easily.” 

“A couple of planks’ll do for paddles, Tom,” 
shore. 

“Come along!” shouted the other. 

“Take a tow-line with you!” I bawled after them, as they 
dashed down the hill. 

Two were enough to launch the raft, and as they were both 
seamen, they knew what to do. Though I had pulled myself 
together again, my heart beat strongly. That boat, unless dam- 
aged beyond all possibility of repair, might save our lives. If 
she were, indeed, the boat that the yacht carried amidships, then 
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she would be big enough to receive the whole of us. And never 
had I seen the hand of God plainer in any circumstance than i) 
this; for Hunter’s raft, against the building of which I had put 
my face, lay almost ready to shove off in, so that we should be 
able to get the boat at once, and save precious time, and be 
beforehand with the darkness, or with any wind that might come 
with the darkness. 

Seeing the baronet wave his hand to us, I asked Mrs. Stretton 
to go to him, and tell him that the yacht’s boat was there, and 
that the men were about to bring her in. She went at once, whilst 
the rest of us staid on the hill-top, to watch the boat and the 
movements of the men. 

As I have said, the frame of the raft was finished, aud, indeed, 
this was not a job that need have been long in doing, for the 
planks and pieces of timber were all ready there. The size of 
the raft was not bigger than the top of a dinner table, and there 
were two of them to put it together. Yet it was very nearly half 
an hour before they got away in the raft, in spite of Hunter havy- 
ing told me that she would swim as she was, the cause of the 
delay being they had nothing to serve them for paddles but planks, 
which they had to taper with the chopper at one end, in order to 
grasp them. In all this time, however, the boat barely drifted a 
hundred yards to the westward, showing the languor of the tide 
and its direction at that time. Yet my impatience was so great 
that it was a postive torture. I would not shout to the men, for 
I could see they were doing their best; yet it would have eased me 
to stand and roar, for I was mad to secure the boat, and every 
minute that passed seemed to my crazy anxiety like the moulder- 
ing away of our chance. 

I was greatly tormented also by Norie’s questions. He would 
ask me first one thing, then another; was miserably importunate; 
one moment wringing his hands, and saying the men would lose 
the boat, then shouting that the boat had vanished, and begging 
ine for the love of God to look for her, and tell him if I could see 
her; and then, when I had pointed her out, raving again at the 
men’s slowness. Miss Tuke hardly spoke; but her excitement and 
anxiety were'fully as great as mine and Norie’s. Her eyes were 
on fire,.and yet she was mortally pale; her bosom panted as 
though she was fresh from a race, and once she caught Carey’s 
arm and held it, as though she was about to sink down. The sun 
stood over the point of reef where the yacht had beaten, in the 
southwest sky, and the heavens being cloudless, the sea within 
the compass of the reflection of the luminary was like a sheet of 
flashing gold. It was impossible to look at it; it was nearly as 
blinding:.as the sun himself. Fortunately the boat was to the 
eastward of that splendor, where the water was dark blue, beauti- 
fully pure in tint, and that which helped me to keep the boat in 
sight -was the light swell, that would heave it up an instant and 
expose a portion of the streaming frame, which. the sunshine 
touched and set on fire, so that at such moments the brilliant re- 
fiection in the wet planks might have passed for a sun-bright star 
shining in the soft deep azure of the ocean. 

At last the raft was ready. Hunter got into the box amidships, 
that was big enough for one only, and Tripshore sat just before 
it, his legs under him, like a tailor. Both men kept their faces 
forward. They paddled nimbly, and though the raft was not more 
shapely than a stage that a carpenter works upon over a ship's 
side, they managed to impel it at a fair pace. They had to come 
down the creek, and strike the sea at the opening between the 
beach and the reef; but the water was very smooth; there was 
scarcely any tide, and in five minutes they were clear of the reef, 
and propelling the raft very steadily toward the boat. 

I ran down the hill to the beach to watch them from that point, 
and the others, you may be sure, followed me. I found that! 
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could see the boat as plainly from the beach as from the hill, and 
perceived that the men had it in sight too by the steadiness with 
which they aimed the raft at it. We all stood in a breathless state, 
watching the strange figure of that raft, and the sparkle of the 
paddles as the men flourished them. Our lives might depend 
upon the amazing discovery of that boat, that veritable Godsend, 
which lay floating there, and the one passionate thought in me now 
was, will she be in a fit state to carry us? 

Nimbly as the men plied the paddles, the raft took a desperately 
long time in reaching the boat. I knew that not only by my im- 
patience, but by the passage of the magnificent flood of light upon 
the sea. Even when the raft seemed quite close to the boat, she 
was still a good distance off, and I waited and waited to see the 
flash of the little paddles cease, until I believed the men would go 
on paddling forever. 

But even so weary a waiting must come to an end at last. The 
paddles were dropped, and keeping my eye at the glass, I perceived 
the men lean over and endeavor to right the boat. Three times 
they tried, each time depressing the keel to the water’s edge, but 
no further ; but the fourth time they succeeded ; and then, instead 
of her keel, I saw the gunwales of the boat, like a black line upon 
the blue. 

I now supposed they would make the line fast, and begin to 
tow her; instead of which they fell to bailing her out, one with 
his boots and the other with his cap. This would be a tedious pro- 
cess ; but on reflection I judged they would not be able to tow the 
boat full of water, for the raft was hard enough to propel alone. 
I watched the bailing with a feeling of passionate expectation. 
If the boat was injured, the water would flow into her as fast as 
they threw it out; if uninjured, her gunwales would rise. I ex- 
plained this to Miss Tuke and Norie, and we watched the boat as 
persons standing upon a gallows might watch for a messenger 
who is coming with a reprieve, but who may come too late. 

At last I clearly perceived that the gunwales rose. I could not 
be deceived. The telescope was a good one; when I had first 
looked at the boat after they had righted her, her gunwales only 
made a thin line, and now they were showing to the height of 
three or four inches. By this I knew that if the boat leaked at 
all, the leak would be a trifling one, to yield to such bailing as that, 
and in a transport of delight I shouted out that the boat was 
sound, that our deliverance was at hand, and ran to Sir Mordaunt, 
pointing to the boat, and calling that our deliverance was at hand. 
He was too much affected to speak; he got up, and stood looking. 
I gave him the glass, and asked him to judge for himself how 
the boat grew up out of the water. He rested the telescope on my 
shoulder, and I felt the tube trembling in his grasp. He peered, 
and exclaimed, “There can be no question that she is the Lady 
Maud’s boat, Walton. I see the gilt stripe round her.” 

“She must be the boat that the men launched,” I answered, “and 
that capsized with them. She must therefore have been floating 
about here ever since, and it is wonderful that we have not seen 
her before.” 

“She was our biggest boat.” 

“Certainly she was,” I cried. “She will carry us all. We have 
but to rig and stock her with provisions and water, and sail away 
in her.” 

“Ah!” he said, in a trembling voice, “God has watched over us!” 

! felt that as profoundly as he, and could have fallen on my 
knees. It was as though a miracle had been wrought, to find that 
boat there close to the island, manifestly uninjured by the heavy 
seas which the gale had raised, drifting into our sight in time to 
st-> Hunter from risking his life on his miserable raft, and at the 
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The men gave over bailing after they had been at that work 
about three-quarters of an hour. The line of immersion indicated 
that there was still water in the boat, but she showed a good side, 
and was no longer the drowned thing she had been. The sinking 
of the sun warned them to stop bailing; it was approaching the 
horizon, and there would be no twilight to help us when it was 
gone. They kept their places in the boat, and took the raft in tow, 
and by leaning over the side managed to paddle the boat along as 
fast again as they could have urged the raft. Indeed, they were 
not above twenty minutes in performing the journey. We stood 
on the beach to receive them, and when they were within ear-shot 
we all of us cheered and cried to them, They answered our shouts 
heartily ; and so, paddling the boat around the point of reef, they 
brought her to the entrance of the creek, and came ashore, bring- 
ing with them the end of the tow-line. 

It would have moved you, I am sure, to have seen us shaking 
hands with the two men. We crowded round them, and only let 
them go because they said they were wild with thirst. Norie and 
I then waded into the water, and laying hold of the boat’s gunwale, 
looked into her. There was not more than a foot of water in her, 
and this being as bright as glass, I could clearly see that her bot- 
tom was perfectly sound. Indeed, I could not perceive that she 
had sustained any injury, unless I except the loss of her rudder, 
and her amidship thwart, that was started on the port side. 

I called to Sir Mordaunt: “She is an old friend, and you were 
not mistaken. Here is the name Lady Maud in black and white” 
—pointing to the stern. 

In truth, she might well have been called the yacht’s long-boat, 
tor when on the chocks just abaft the foremast she had the look 
of a long-boat, with her square stern, plump sides, and motherly 
beam. Her brass rowlocks hung by their lanyards; her rudder 
was, as I have said, gone, but the gudgeons were standing—that is, 
the eyes on which the rudder had been hung. 

To secure her for the night, Norie and I hauled her to the head 
of the creek, which brought her close to the beach. 

“There is nothing the matter with her,” said I to Tripshore, as 
he and Hunter rejoined us. 

“Nothing, praise the Lord!” he replied. 

“She'll want a new rudder,” said I, “and we must rig her. But 
that is easily done. To-morrow morning we'll set to work and 
give her an outfit.” 

“Will she carry us all?” asked Miss Tuke. 

“Ay, miss, and half as many again,’ answered Hunter. “That 
foretops’l-yard there, Mr. Walton, will be the very thing for a 
mast. Pity we sent away the top-gallant-yard in the raft this 
morning, sir.” 

“Oh, we'll find something to bend a sail to,” said I, glad to find 
that the man’s mutinous manner had left him, and that he talked 
with his old civility. 

As we strolled slowly back to the hut the sun sank, and so mag- 
nificent was the sight of the huge red and flashing luminary, poise( 
like a vast wheel of fire upon the polished red water, that we all 
stopped to look at it, and kept silence as the orb gradually drew 
down. For a few minutes after it was gone the sky in the west 
seemed as though a great city was burning out of sight under it, 
so terribly splendid was the crimson glare upon the heavens. But 
this awful and majestic light faded fast, sea and sky took a kind 
of yellow color, and then they became gray, and quickly changed 
into darkness, and night came upon us with a single stride, with 
a bright moon overhead, and the water in the north full of star- 
light. 

The discovery and possession of our boat had put us all into 
fine spirits. Instead of entering the hut, we seated ourselves upon 
the coral sand at the top of the beach, and clear of the grass, that 
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soon began to sparkle in the moonshine with the dew. The air 
was moist, but it was deliciously cool, and it was pleasanter to sit 
in the light of the bland and beautiful planet than in the dark hut ; 
and, moreover, there was something finely. in harmony with our 
hopeful and grateful spirits in the peace of the sea, with the dark- 
ness and the stars in the north and east, and the flood of moon- 
light in the south, and in the soft creaming of the little breakers 
and the distant melodious wash of the swell over the line of reef. 

We sat talking of our chances of escape, and in what direction 
we should steer the boat. I told them a story of three sailors who 
had sailed a smaller boat than ours over two thousand miles of 
sea, and related some of the hardships théy had endured; how 
they never despaired, but manfully struggled on and on; until, 
after many days, and after they had measured the amazing dis- 
tance of two thousand miles, they were picked up by a brig, and 
safely landed in England. 

Then we talked over the provisioning of the boat. 
asked how we should be able to carry water to drink. 

“In the beef cask,” said I. ‘We will test it. If it leaks, we 
must endeavor to make it tight.” 

“There’s the sherry cask,” said Tripshore. 

“T know,” I replied; “but we will carry the sherry with us, if 
the other cask will hold water.” 

“How much will it hold?” asked Sir Mordaunt. 

“Between twenty and thirty gallons, I should say,” I replied. 

“And how long will that quantity last?’ inquired Norie. 

“Why,” said I, “don’t you see, Norie, that must depend upon 
how much we use. Twenty-five gallons will be two hundred pints. 
There are eight of us, and even a liberal allowance would give us 
a fortnight’s supply.” 

“We could sail across the Gulf in that time,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Stretton. 

“Norie,” said Sir Mordaunt, leaning toward the doctor, and 
speaking softly, though I heard him, “before we quit the island 
you will keep your promise ?” 

“T will set about it in the morning,” responded Norie. 

I knew this referred to the cross that Sir Mordaunt wished to 
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erect over his wife’s grave. Hearing what had been said, | re- 
marked that, as there would be a deal of work to be done in the 
morning, it would be wise to settle the programme at once. 

“You, Norrie,” said I, “will carry out Sir Mordaunt’s wishes, 
That will be your part, and we shall expect nothing else from you, 
You and I, Tripshore, will fit and rig the boat. Hunter, you will 
help Mrs. Stretton and Miss Tuke to empty the beef cask, and 
then test it, and if it leaks, you must turn to and make it tight— 
if you can; and if you can’t, then we must capsize the sherry and 
use that cask. Mrs. Stretton, you will cook more beef after 
breakfast, so that we can ship a fair supply; and, indeed, you and 
Miss Tuke and Carey will see to the provisions, for when Hunter 
is done with the cask, he’ll join us at the boat. Is my programme 
to your liking?” 

They all said yes, it would do very well. 

“But what is my work?” said Sir Mordaunt. 

“Why,” said I, “you can act as overseer, and take care that 
there is no skulking among us.” 

My poor friend probably felt that this was about as much as he 
could do, for though he begged a little to be made practically use- 
ful, he gave over his entreaties very soon. 

For nearly an hour we remained talking in this manner; but 
now the dew was falling like rain, and I advised the ladies to 
withdraw to the hut. 

“We had better keep watch as we did last night, my lads,” said I. 

“Ay, ay,” they answered. 

We debated, and then settled that Tripshore should stand the 
first watch, Hunter the second, and I the last. 

“Ts it-worth while keeping the fire in?” asked Tripshore. 

“No,” I replied. “I am satisfied that no vessel approaches 
these waters, and a fire is useless. The weather looks settled ; we 
shall have the sun in the morning, and then we can light the fire. 
Keep your eye on the boat, Tripshore, and watch for any more 
wreckage that may come ashore.” 

So saying, I went to the hut, followed by Hunter, and dragging 
up a bit of the sail, so as to make a pillow, I put down my head, 
and was soon fast asleep. (To be continued. ) 
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A 53-Foot ‘Howes Cruiser for the Great Takes 


HE plans of the 53-foot power cruiser Hesperia which we 
publish herewith, are by Morris M. Whitaker, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, for Chester A. Congdon of Du- 

luth, Minn., who will use the boat on Lake Superior. Hesperia 
is a fine, able-looking craft and bears the distinctive stamp of 
Mr. Whitaker, which is saying a whole lot when it comes to 
power-boat design. Not only is she pleasing to the eye, but her 
hull and body contain those elements of ability and speed which 
appeal to all lovers of a boat. 

Hesperia is 53 feet in length overall, with a beam,of 12 feet 
and draft of 3 feet 6 inches. She has a slightly rounded perpen- 
dicular stem, with a straight transom stern, considerable flam 
to the topsides forward, and marked tumble-home to the after 
sections. She has a raised deck with a short extension trunk 
extending well aft, leaving, however, an after deck 10% feet 
long. From the middle of this forward raised deck rises a small 
trunk over forecastle and engine room, with a steering well 
just aft of it which contains, besides the usual steering gear, 
engine control, etc., a wide, lazy-back seat. The sides of this 
well are protected by a coaming tapering off from the sides of 
the cabin trunk. There is a companionway in this trunk leading 
into the combined engine room and crew’s quarters, where are to 
be found, besides tool lockers, work bench, etc., three pipe berths 
for the crew. Forward is a crew’s toilet room with the usual 





appurtenances. Aft of the engine room is a bulkhead across the 
boat with a door, giving access to the galley, which occupies the 
entire width of the yacht. This galley is unusually well found 

having a 3-burner oil stove, sink, dresser, large ice box, etc. 

Entrance to the owner’s quarters aft is by a companionway 
on the starboard side of the extension trunk, the steps landing 
in a passageway, on the opposite side of which is a bath room 
containing a full sized bath tub, etc. On either side of the stairs 
are large hanging clothes lockers. Turning forward, the passage 
opens into the main saloon containing extension transoms on 
either side, two buffets, a desk, lockers, etc., and folding table. 
There is a large skylight giving plenty of light and ventilation. 
Opening aft from the passage is the owner’s state room, also the 
full width of the vessel, containing a bureau, built-in berth, 
transom and plenty of locker room. Further aft, behind a solid 
bulkhead, are three gasolene tanks with a total capacity of 309 
gallons. 

The engine is a 60-horse power Sterling, driving a single 
screw which gives the boat a speed of about 12 knots. In her 
first trip from Bath, Me., where she was built, to New York, she 
averaged 10% knots for the entire trip. From New York, Mr. 
Congdon has taken the boat up the Hudson and through the Erie 
Canal to the Great Lakes, the entire length of which she will 
have to travel to get to her home port. 
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An Able, 25-Foot Runabout 


HE accompanying plans of a 25-foot power launch, are 

: from the boards of Messrs. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, 

New York City, for Mr. L. -M. Pultz for use in New 

York and neighboring waters. She is an unusually able and 

roomy boat for her size, and with very moderate power she 
has attained much more than the average speed. 

Her principal dimensions are: 
Length overall 25 feet 6 inches; 
length waterline 24 feet 10 inches; 
beam extreme, 6 feet; draft 2 feet 
8 inches. 

She has practically a straight 
stem with a slightly raking transom 
stern, while her midship section 
shows good displacement and fair 
deadrise. The entrance and run are 
particularly clean, while there is 











built in a very substantial manner, the keel and frames being of 
oak. The deck planking, sheer strakes and bulkheads are of cherry, 
while the boat is ceiled with California red oak, the cockpit 
coaming being of white oak. 

The boat is equipped with a 10-12 h.p. Bridgeport motor, 
equipped with a Michigan “towing” wheel 18x20, and over a 
carefully measured mile at Graves- 
end Bay, at slack water, she made 
10% miles per hour, with the en- 
gine turning 630 revolutions. It is 
expected that a slightly higher speed 
will be obtained with the engine run- 
ning at the full number of revolu- 
tions. This is exceptional speed for 
a boat of this size with the power 
installed, and the owner writes that 
the boat runs and handles beauti- 














sufficient deadwood to protect the 
propeller. The engine is placed 
forward of amidships where it is 
easily accessible, with plenty of 
room to walk around it on either 
side. Aft of the engine space is a 
bulkhead extending across the boat. 
Back of this is the gasolene tank 
with a capacity of thirty gallons, a 
seat being built over it extending the full width of the boat. 
There is another wide lazy-back seat in the after end of the cock- 
pit, and while the plans also show side seats, in building the boat 
these were left out, the space being left free for wicker chairs, 
which are not only more comfortable but are coming into gen- 
eral use on boats of this type. 

The forward deck is 5% feet long and the after deck 4 feet, 
while a spray hood covers the forward part of the cockpit, fully 
protecting the engine from rain or flying spray. The boat is 





fully with practically no vibration. 
He also says that she is perfectly dry 
except in very rough water, and en- 
ters and leaves the water very clean- 
ly without any fuss or excessive 
wake. The boat has been named 
Sprite, and will be used on the lower 
bay and adjacent waters during the 
season. 

There is a good sized locker under the forward deck pro- 
viding plenty of stowage space for tools, oil cans, oilers, ete. 
while there is also another locker under the after lazy-back seat 

She is a particularly roomy boat for one of her length, there 
being good beam, a point which will be appreciated by any one 
who is used to the narrow 4 and 4% foot beam, in which every- 
thing is sacrificed to speed. For a roomy runabout for use in fair- 
ly rough or exposed waters, yet with a good turn of speed, she 
would be very hard to improve upon. 
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32-Foot Auxiliary Cruising Yawl 


HE many advantages of the yawl rig for cruising purposes under which is installed a 7 h.p. single cylinder motor which gives 
are so apparent that it is not to be wondered at that prac- the boat a speed of about 5 miles an hour. 
tically all of the sailing yachts designed for cruising are The cabin has 5 feet 1114 inches head room under the carlins 


now built with this rig; or is it 
strange that most of them are 
equipped with a gasolene motor, 
the value of a “kicker” under the 
cockpit floor commending itself 
strongly to boat owners. 

The accompanying plans of a 
24-foot waterline yawl, recently 
built for Mr. F. M. Moreland of 
Peabody, Mass., from designs 
by W. J. Deed show not only an 
extremely handy and able little 
boat, but a very roomy one for 
a craft of her size. The princi- 
pal dimensions are: Length over- 
all, 31 feet 9 inches; length wa- 
ter line, 24 feet; beam 10 feet; 
draft 5 feet. 

The chief requirements of the 
owner were seaworthiness and 
comfort, it being intended to use 
the boat along the New England 
coast. For this reason she was 


























and contains, on the port side, 
two 6-foot built-in berths with 
an extension transom in front; 
and on the starboard side a 6-foot 
9 inches built-in berth with an ex- 
tension transom in front. There 
is also a buffet and sideboard in 
this compartment, as well as am- 
ple locker room under the raised 
deck. Forward, on the star- 
board side, there is a good sized 
toilet room, while on the port 
side is the galley, with stove 
space, sink, pump, dish lockers, 
etc. The sail area is moderate, 
containing 703 square feet, di- 
vided as follows: Mainsail, 437 
feet; jib 131 feet; mizzen 135 
feet. 

She is a fine, able-looking 
sea-boat and should make a com- 
fortable cruiser under all weath- 
er conditions. The lines were 
modeled somewhat after the 





given good sheer and liberal free- an Bas 
board, there being 4 feet at the Awe New England fishing sloop, the 


bow, 2 feet 5 inches amidships anc 2 feet 8 inches at the stern. bilges Snial quite hard with good dead rise, while the keel extends 
There is a bridge deck across the forward end of the cockpit, in an unbroken line from stem to stern with a 3,000-Ib. iron shoe. 







































































adice, recently built for Mr. R. S. Mills of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. by the New York Yacht, Launch & Engine Co., 
embodies in her design many of Mr. Mill’s ideas of what a cruis- 
ing power boat should be. She was built especially for cruising 
and outside work, and for this reason was very strongly con- 
structed, carrying inside about one ton of ballast in lead pigs cast 
to fit, a feature that will be appreciated by all those who have 
experienced the lively jump of a motor boat in a seaway where 
no weight is carried below. 
The boat is of the raised deck type, 40 feet in length over all; 
37 feet 6 inches on the waterline; 10 feet beam and with a draft 
of 3 feet. 
An extension trunk extends aft of the raised deck, leaving 
a good sized flush after deck from which the steering is done, the 
steering gear and: engine control being located on top of the after 
end of the extension trunk. Entrance to the cabin is by means of 
a companionway on the starboard side, which leads into the main 


1 pes accompanying plans of the 40-foot power cruiser Can- 

















saloon. In this room are two extension transom berths, two buf- 
fets with lockers above, with leaded glass windows, a‘ table, etc. 
Forward of this is a stateroom with a permanent berth on either 
side. A hatch in the forward deck and three swinging port lights 
on either side, give plenty of light and ventilation to this compart- 
ment.. There is a toilet room with the usual appliances on the 
port side, aft of the extension transom. The engine room is 
under the extension trunk, being separated from the main cabin 
by a bulkhead in which is a door. The power consists of a 24-30 
h.p. engine, which gives the boat a speed of something more than 
10 miles an hour. In this engine room is a transom berth for a 
paid hand, a work bench, sink, icebox, three-burner stove, ete. 
The gasolene tanks are aft under the main deck and have a suffici- 
ent capacity to give her a wide cruising radius. 

She is an unusually able and commodious little cruiser and 
Mr. Mills expects to enter her in a number of the long distance 
cruising races this summer. 
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A Fast 55-Foot Cruiser and Day Boat 


HE demand for a boat of moderate size and more than 
average speed, with good deck or cockpit room for use in 
day sailing as well as sufficient accommodations for short 

cruises, has become more and more marked; and for this reason 
the 55-footer Oberon, 
recently designed by 
Mr. Morris M. Whit- 
aker, of New York 
City, for Mr. C. H. 
Remington, of Water- 
town, N. Y., will prove 
of interest. 

Oberon, as the pho- 
tographs and _ plans 
show, contains a num- 
ber of novel features 
for a boat of this type, 
such as a_ separate 
glass-sided trunk over 
the engine room, with 
the cabin under the 
raised deck forward, 
and a bridge deck 
amidships, in addition 
to a watertight cockpit aft, 18 feet in length. 

Oberon is 55 feet over all with a beam of 10 feet, and 3 feet 
6 inches draft, and is powered with a 60 H. P. 6 cylinder Ster- 
ling engine which drives her something over 13 miles an hour, a 
speed that is very satisfactory when used for ferry purposes. 
She has a graceful, slightly rounded stem and a raking transom 
stern with considerable tumble-home in the after sections, while 
all her lines indicate speed. 

The owner’s quarters, as stated before, are forward, entrance 





being had by means of a companionway on the starboard side. 
This companionway leads into a saloon, with a transom on either 
side and large alcoves back of them, while a built-in berth extends 
athwartships at the after end of this compartment. Forward of 
the transoms are buf- 
fets with glass lockers 
above and space below 
for stove, sink, ice box, 
etc. Still further for- 
ward is a large toilet 
room, while in the 
forepeak is located the 
water tank. The gaso- 
lene tanks are under 
the forward end of the 
cockpit floor. 

The boat is steered 
from the bridge deck 
just forward of amid- 
ships. Both the bridge 
deck and the after cock- 
pit are protected by 
awnings. She carries 
a single military mast, 
while a well-proportioned stack over the engine room adds to 
her appearance and insures ventilation of this compartment. 

The boat is built in a most substantial manner throughout, 
while the interior finish is white enamel and mahogany. There 
is a very pronounced flare to the topsides forward, which should 
keep the bridge deck free from flying spray even at speed; while 
a fender strip along the turn of the tumble-home in the after 
sections protects her afterbody in landing alongside of docks, 
etc. 
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It was unfortunate that the very 
successful series of races for the 
Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup should 
be marred by protests questioning 
the eligibility of several of the boats to race in the P Class under 
the rule. The question was first brought up when it was noticed 
that Joyant stood out conspicuously among the other boats by 
reason of her greater length and larger rig, and the fact that 
these were obtained by hollow curves in the end sections. 

Joyant was protested first by the Eastern boats; her owner 
in turn protested the other New York boats and, after the third 
race, protested three of the Eastern boats. The question seems 
to be one of interpretation of the universal rule as to how the 
curves of the hull should be measured and what constitutes a fair 
curve according to the spirit of the rules, and whether or not the 
new boats did not beat the rule by reason of these hollow lines. 
The question is a very technical one and the racing committee 
representing the American Yacht Club decided to allow the boats 
to race subject to remeasurement after the series. Their final 
decision as to the interpretation of the ambiguous wording of the 
rule may not be reached for some time, and, whatever it may be, 
the matter should be taken up early by the associations composing 
the Atlantic Coast Conference to get a clearer ruling on the ques- 


The Protest in 
the Manhasset 
Cup Series. 


tion and get it settled definitely before other boats may be built. 


With the growing interest in power- 
boat racing the number of spectators that 
line the course during these events is 
rapidly increasing. So much so, that they bid fair to make them- 
selves very much of a nuisance if they do not have a little more 
regard for the rights of the contestants. It is a very common 
thing to find the starting and finishing lines of a racing course so 
crowded with sightseeing craft of all kinds that it is practically 
impossible for contestants to get their boats over the line promptly 
and without mishap. It is equally difficult for those on the com- 
mittee boat to get the times accurately, and the way the owners 
of sightseeing craft frequently sail leisurely across the line ahead 
of a start, or as the high-speed boats are finishing, often calls for 
vigorous language from both committee boat and racers, and 
shows a wilful disregard for the ethics of sportsmanship. Not 
only this, but the anxiety to get a good position on the inside of 
the line of spectators is such that the lane that is left for the 
competing boats is often so narrow as to preclude the best per- 
formances of the racers themselves. Frequently boats anchor so 
thickly around the finish line that it is impossible for the finishing 
boats to locate the committee and stake boats any distance away 
and, naturally, much time is frequently lost under such conditions. 
At the International Races a year ago it kept a large fleet of patrol 
boats busy keeping the course clear, and even then a number of 
ambitious sailors got in under the wire. 

Just bear in mind that in events of this kind the chief consider- 
ation should be given to the contestants themselves, and that 
while the finish line may be the best point of vantage, those arriv- 


Keep Away From 
the Course. 


Herbert L. Stone, Secretary and Treasurer 


ing first are entitled to the positions they have chosen. Don’t 
try to shove in in front of them or crowd the course unduly, 
Take up a position further down and drop your hook where you 
know you will be out of the way. The ethics of the game are 
rigid, but a man need not be an old hand at it to know what is 
the right thing to do in such cases as these. 


In a great many of our-important rac- 
ing events entries are frequently received 
of boats whose owners know at the time of making these entries 
that there is no possibility of the boats eventually starting. There 
are many reasons why this should be so, but it is a bad practice 
and should be stopped, as it is not only misleading, but is mani- 
festly unfair to bona fide entries that may be made. This may be 
due somewhat to over-zealousness on the part of regatta commit- 
tees who want to secure as many entries as possible, not only to 
increase interest in the event but believing that if they can secure 
a man’s entry there is a good chance of getting the boat to the 
line, whether or not the owner intends to start at the time the 
entry is made. However that may be, it should be incumbent on 
every owner who has entered his boat in an event and who finds 
out prior to the race that it will be impossible for his boat to 
start, to so notify the regatta committee; and-it should also be 
incumbent upon the regatta committee to notify the other con- 
testants. In the first instance it will save any doubt in the minds 
of the committee as to whether a boat will appear; and in the 
second instance, it is only just to the other entrants to let them 
know positively what boats they will be called upon to meet. 

It happened recently in one of the big events of the season, 
and it has happened frequently before, that a large list of entries 
had been loudly heralded, yet when the time came for the pre 
paratory signal, but one boat showed up. No one wants fo 
take a sail-over if he can help it, and a boat owner should be 
protected as far as possible from going to the expense, both in 
time and money, of preparing his boat for a race and getting her 
at the line when there is no chance of her finding a competitor 
there. In certain of the long-distance races this spring this condi 
tion of affairs has existed, and the committees in charge notified 
the other entrants of conditions, and of the postponement of the 
race in time to save them any unnecessary trouble. But in other 
cases this has not been done, and a single boat has appeared at 
the line in good faith and under the impression that she would 
meet a fair field, only to find that she must take a sail over or, a 
the only alternative, go back home without a race. 

Of course in making an entry some time ahead, many things 
may intervene to prevent an owner’s starting at the time the event 
is called. We are finding no fault with this, or with the entry 
being given out, but the complaint is made against those who ente! 
their boats with absolutely no intention of starting, and of thos 
others who enter their boats purely for advertising purposes, and 
to make capital out of the publicity given them when they have 
no intention of having a boat at the line. 


Fake Entries. 
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PRE-EMINENT 
SPEEDWAY 


GASOLINE ENGINES 











The Up-to-date Adapted 
Dependable ‘ 
Enai To Any Service 
ngine 


Not A Fair Weather Engine 


—But an engine that stands by and ready under all conditions. 4 It’s built by experts but it 
does not require experts to run it. @Do you know that the “SPEEDWAY”’ engine is 
designed and constructed at the largest Yacht and Launch Building Plant in the World? @ Our 
vast experience in building Torpedo Boats, Gun Boats, Yachts, Launches, Working Boats and 
Marine Machinery has given us practical knowledge as to what is required of an engine. 


The Speedway is built to meet all demands. 


In Stock—Four-cycle Type, 8 to 300 H. P. 





MORRIS HEIGHTS, CONSOLIDATED 


NEW YORK CITY 


GAS ENGINE @ POWER CO. and CHARLES L. SEABURY @ CO. 

















MADE 
BY GUNMAKERS 


et GOES 
a2 LIKE A BULLET 


16-2042 $2502! 


E are catering to, and are getting, the highest grade, highest 
powered, most critical engine trade in America. To do this 

we employ a corps of skilled mechanics, who demand, and can get, 
a wage that would make their employment impracticable in an engine 
factory devoted to “commercial” engine building and nothing else. 
Most of these men are gunmakers who have spent years in the 
government gun shops. It has taken years to get this skilled force 
together and to keep them intact for the rush season, we make 
the two cylinder engines during the duller period. This enables 
the customer to get an engine made by this skilled force instead of 
investing in a motor that is made by the cheaper labor that strictly 
“commercial” engine building demands. ‘The price is no greater 
than the commercial article. Write for catalogue ‘‘B’”’ and discounts. 











THE EMERSON ENGINE COMPANY, Inc, 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 











Every Dealer, Boat and Engine 
builder in the world to send your 
mame and address and receive 
(free) our 


AMMOTH CATALOG 
just issued, the largest and most 
complete up-to-date line of Marine 
Hardware ever issued. We will 
also mail this mammothcatalogto 
anybody interested in Motor Boat 
Supplies on receipt of 20c. to 
cover postage. 











J. . WESTERFIELD, 1737 Broadway (Buick Bldg.), New York Representative 
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Please mention Yacutrnc when corresponding with our advertisers. : 


START OF THE OCEAN RACE FROM ATLANTIC CITY TO FIRE ISLAND, 


WAITING FOR THE START. SYBILLA II IN THE FOREGROUND. 


Driftwood from Along Shore 


The Atlantic City-Fire Island Race 


First honors went to Commodore Whitaker of the Philadelphia Yachts- 
men’s Club who pushed the little Ilys through an all-night fog and heavy 
head seas for two hundred miles, July 8th and oth. She beat out four of 
the fastest cabin cruisers in the country including the Caliph, winner of 
the last year return race from Havana, Miriada, with the Moore Brothers 
at the wheel, Isabella II, Commodore Thompson’s “hope,” and the new 
Sybilla, scratch boat, “best bet” of John T. Betz of the Yachtsmen’s Club 
and touted as an easy winner before the race. The latter broke down 
off Asbury Park and her navigator was forced to anchor off Barnegat 
because of the thick weather while she was limping home. Miriada sail- 
ing under the colors of the new Chelsea Yacht Club, furnished a surprise 
by taking second place from the tried Caliph. 

All five boats in this class sailed the course throughout Saturday night 
in a dense fog and turbulent sea, but on each boat the navigator picked 
his way without the slightest variation from the course. While on the 


second leg of the journey from Scotland Light to Fire Island, thirty- 
four miles, the Ilys was completely shut in by a fog bank. Commodore 
Whitaker says of the race, “It was a good race and reflects credit upon 
the sportsmanship of South Jersey yachtsmen. 


I am proud to own the 
boat that led the way home.” 

In the second-class race the colors of the Philadelphia Yachtsmen’s 
Club again triumphed over the fleet, this race being won by the Chetwood, 
owned by Rufus K. Lennig; close behind came the Albatross, Commo- 
dore James Thompson of the Stone Harbor Yacht Club with Judge A. B. 
Endicott’s Skibo, Seaside Yacht Club, third, losing on time allowance. 
The Skibo was scratch boat in this event and was seven miles ahead of the 
fleet at Scotland Lightship but lost her bearing in the fog and was knocked 
out of first position by the Chetwood and Albatross on the home run. 
The little Eugenia, the baby of the fleet, had a bad time all the way and 
when the fog lifted found herself fifteen miles out of her course. This 
cost her a place and when the winners were announced she had to be 
content with last. 

In this race, real excitement was handed out to the skipper and crews 


EUGENIA, THE SMALLEST BOAT IN THE RACE, 


ISABELLA II. 


of the little boats when old man Neptune handed up that heavy sea out of 
the northeast Saturday afternoon, and when the fog rose, which caught 
the fleet off Fire Island Saturday night, the little racers were constantly 
in danger of collision with passing vessels. Of the fleet the Albatross 
had the narrowest escape from a trip to Davy Jones when she was all but 
caught between two barges in a tow off Scotland Lightship and the narra- 
tion of her close shave is here related by her chief navigating officer, 
Frank Erricc. 

“Friday evening I was at the smoker of the Ventnor Yacht Club and 
T was approached by a member of the club and met Commodore James 
Thompson of the Stone Harbor Yacht Club, owner of the forty-one-foot 
power yacht Albatross. The Commodore explained that he was shy of as 
sistance and I was asked to make the trip. 

“Next morning we had our compass adjusted and with everything 
ready, the Commodore in command, myself to assist in the navigating, 
Gifford Scott and Albert Carlsen, engineers, our fifth man disappointed 
us. He got cold feet. 

“We went out Great Egg Inlet at 10 a. m., over a breaking bar with 
the wind northeast. We had a fine sea boat and just our weather to win 
Our class (45 feet and under) started across the line (end of Young's 
Pier) promptly at 11.05. The Skibo led and the Chetwood, Eugenia and 
Albatross followed. Eugenia, the baby of the fleet, made very heavy 
weather of it, and in an hour was lost astern. We pulled ahead of the 
Chetwood slowly, but Skibo lead us by several miles. 

“We had a heavy sea all afternoon. At two o’clock we had our firs 
trouble; our engineer had put 150 gallons of gas from 3 new carboys into 
the tank without straining it, with the result that our filter clogged and 
it was necessary to remove a half handful of white powder from it, un- 
doubtedly the galvanizing from the new carboys. This happened three 
times; first off Harvey Cedars, next off Barnegat and a third time off Sea 
Girt. Each of these times Chetwood with ‘Doc’ Street, ‘Pete’ Hall and 
crew overhauled us and offered assistance. 

“Darkness found us off Sandy Hook, and at 8:25 we turned Scotland 
Light with its gleaming twin red lights, having run 74 miles in 9 hours 
and 20 minutes. The sea died down, the moon rose; and we made the run 


CHETWOOD, WINNER IN THE SECOND CLASS. 
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Don’t Buy a Motor Boat 


UNLESS YOU INSIST UPON HAVING 
A SEAMLESS STEEL SAFE TANK 


A Leaky Boat is 
Pretty Bad But 


A LEAKY TANK 
IS WORSE 


Gasoline is mighty dangerous stuff, so when your 
Riveted Makeshift Tank springs a leak, and your 
boat is burning, just send us a wireless order 


C-Q-D 
FOR A LEAKLESS TANK 


P-D-Q 


LET US FIT YOU OUT RIGHT NOW! 








Seamless Steel 


Leakless Tested 


TANKS 


Main Office—Philadelphia 


JANNEY, STEINMETZ & 


Think This Over—Mr. BOAT OWNER! 







co. 


Branch—NEW YORK 


Write for Interaational Flag Code in Colors, Free. 











Yacht 


260 Atlantic Ave. 





“SEAFARER” 


cruised 


Around The World 


with a ‘“‘METEOR”’ Steering Gear 
Made by 


EDSON MFG. CO. 


Established 1859 


Boston, Mass. 











THE SEAGOING “GURNET” DORY 


AND 
SEMI-SPEED CLIPPER LAUNCH 





A “GURNET’’ DORY OFF COAST OF MAINE. 


- AMESBURY, MASS. 


ALESROOMS—BOSTON, 93 Haverhill Street; NEW YORK, 30 Church Street 


Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 


TEE ATLANTIC COMPANY 


for off-shore 
boating; desir- 
able anywhere. 
16 to 30 feet 

State require- 
ments, and spe- 
cifications of 
the boat de- 
sired will be 
mailed. 
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This newest Truscott model embodies every 
convenience, comfort and luxury that is desirable 
and requisite in a cruising yacht. It is designed 
and built expressly for the man who demands 
the highest perfection and efficiency, but whose 
requirements and preferences are for a medium 
sized boat rather than an immense yacht. No 
other Day-Cruiser meets those conditions so well 
or so completely. ‘“The Lady of the Lake’’ is 


Especially Appropriate and Desirable 
for Service on the Bays, Gulfs and Harbors 
Which Abound on Either Coast 


as well as on rivers and inland lakes, and has structural features which 
make it doubly attractive to one appreciating good living and luxur- 
ious comfort while on the water. Among these features are the 
roomy saloon, equipped with ideal buffet and refrigerator arrange- 
ment; the forward open portion, permitting the enjoyment of the 
“outdoors” to the fullest extent; the unusually spacious toilet accom- 
modations; the paneled cabin, the very epitome of snug comfort; and 
the roomy cockpit with raised floor, which gives a broad view not 
possible with any other arrangement. 

It is essentially a boat for the best people and the most fastidious 
society matron can entertain as many as fifteen people in comfort 
and enjoyment—for an entire day’s outing. 

In appearance this new forty-footer is as clean and trim as a 
torpedo boat; while the power equipment maintains in every way 
the high standard of Truscott efficiency and reliability. 


Additional information and specifications may be obtained by addressing 
National Boat & Engine Co. 
Dept. A, 1212 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Salesrooms throughout the 
Country 
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SAND BURR II. 


to Fire Island in exactly 4 hours, turning the Lightship at 12:25. We saw 
a light to starboard which looked to be one of the racers pretty well off 
the course; it proved to be Skibo. 

“At one o’clock there was a dense fog and we had a trying four hours’ 
run in the dark; we passed a tow so close at 1:30 that it was necessary to 
put the wheel hard over to avoid hitting one of the barges. We sighted the 
beach at Barnegat at about 7:30 and followed it all morning in a very 
heavy fog. Skirted around the brack off Little Egg Harbor. When off 
Brigantine Shoals at 10:30 the fog lifted and the last hour’s run was made 
in fine weather. We saw no other racer after the Skibo at Fire Island. 

“We crossed the line at 11:35 just 20 minutes after Skibo and beat her 
on corrected time. The Chetwood came in about half an hour after us 
and beat us on time. The Skibo’s compass had given them trouble and 
cost them second place. If our engine had not given us trouble,—well, 
that’s what they all say!” 

RALPH HARCOURT. 


The Middletown-Huntington Race 


A joint race under the auspices of the Middletown, Conn., and Hunt- 
ington, L. I., yacht clubs, was held July 15th, over a course of 81 miles 
from Middletown, Conn., to Huntington, L. I., the finishing line being 
off the lighthouse at the entrance to Lloyds Harbor. 

The race is a new one and brought to the line many boats from Con- 
necticut waters which have never taken part in a long-distance event be- 
fore. The race was excellently managed, the Middletown Yacht Club in- 
augurating an innovation in having a measurer at the start to measure, 
free of charge, all boats that were not already provided with a measurer’s 
certificate of rating. The course was down the Connecticut River, up the 
Sound to Eaton’s Neck and into the finish at the entrance to Huntington 
Harbor. 

The start was made at six o’clock in the morning and the winner, the 
big Alcyon, finished at 2:11:18 p. m., having made the 81 miles in an 
elapsed time of 8 hours, 11 minutes and 18 seconds. Ulana got second 
prize on corrected time, Myrtle, third prize and Scylla fourth prize in ad- 
dition to time prize for the fastest time over the course. 

The following is a list of those finishing with the corrected times: 


Boats Rating Allowance Finish Corrected Time 
| 60.44 0- oO 1-42-45 1-42-45 
MEVTUE ccc so: 56.4 23- 9 2-03-13 1-40-04 
Awannea ..... 54.83 34-14 3-26-58 2-52-44 
Haleyon ...... 53.04 46-47 2-11-18 1-24-31 
Mins seas 50.89 I- 2-31 2-38-44 1-36-13 
DARTIOD 2 6 s:c0ccs 46.65 1-38-45 4-28-55 2-50-10 
MISO oo ees ce 45.18 1-56-02 3-54-20 1-58-27 
) 43.77 2-07-02 4-53-10 2- 
ST: bcéeliet 43.56 2-09-09 3-56-50 1-47-50 
Ree ane 43-46 2-10-45 5-10-54 3-00-09 
Widgeon ..... 43.40 2-11-18 4-39-24 2-28-06 
TORS Ricks, ee 43.33 2-12-22 4-06-53 1-54-31 
PRES cee ocns 43.21 2-13-24 5-42-45 3-29-21 
Larotie: .2..6605 42.18 2-24-34 4-58-06 2-33-32 
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Arville ........ 39.20 3- I-17 2-41-13 
NR URS 38.67 3-08-34 5-32-20 2-23-46 
EWES, 3 RSs 35.71 3-52-02 7-05-53 3-13-51 
Katherine ..... 34.84 4-06-37 7-05-25 2-58-48 


A Stratford Shoal Race for Power Boats 


The Harlem Yacht Club, which for several years has run one of the 
most successful races on Long Island Sound to Stratford Shoal ang 
back, has this year added to that event a race over the same course for 
power boats that should attract a large fleet of motor boats from Long 
Island Sound and New York waters. This is a night run, the boats 
being started at six o’clock in the evening, and the leaders should probably 
finish some time after midnight. 

Believing that this is an ideal race for power boats, and will do much 
to encourage the skippers of such boats in night running and navigation, 
YACHTING has offered a prize to the Harlem Yacht Club for this event, 
Up to this year, the growing fleet of motor boats on Long Island Sound 
has not received the recognition in racing that it deserves, and the Harlem 
Yacht Club is making a good move in adding this power boat event to 
the sailing race which is held over the same course. 

The date of this race is Saturday, August roth. The sailing boats 
will start at five o’clock and the power boats at six o’clock, the course 
being from Execution Light to Stratford Shoal Light and return. 

The following are the general conditions of the events: 


HARLEM YACHT CLUB. STRATFORD SHOAL MOTOR BOAT RACE. 


Open to Cabin Cruising Power Boats enrolled in any recognized yacht 
club, of not less than 25 nor more than 40 feet over all, with greatest water 
line beam not less than one-fifth the water-line length. 

Start and Finish. The starting line will be between a square white flag 
on the Committee Boat and the red and black spar buoy N. N. E. of Exe- 
cution Light; yachts will finish over same line in reverse direction. 

Start. 6 p. m. 

Course. From starting line to and around a Mark Boat anchored ¥ 
mile S. W. of Stratford Shoal Light (Middle Ground), leaving Mark Boat 
to starboard, thence to finish line. Distance 61 nautical miles. Government 
buoys may be disregarded. 

Prizes. YACHTING has presented a handsome trophy to be awarded to 
the winner; second and third prizes will be given by the club. 

In addition to the regular prizes, Capt. H. J. Webster has presented a 
prize to be awarded to the Harlem Yacht Club boat making the best cor- 
rected time. 

Rules. Rules of the American Power Boat Association will govern, 
except where otherwise stated. 


Time Allowance. Time allowance will be figured on rating under the 
measurement rules of I9QITI. 

Crew. Boats must carry at least three men. 

Rounding. Yachts must report their respective names to Mark Boat 
when rounding. If through accident or stress of weather, Mark Boat 
should not be on station, yachts will round Red Spar buoy % mile south 
of Stratford Shoal Light, and take their own time in rounding. 

Entries. Entries must be in writing and must give racing measurement 
(1911 rule), racing number, rig, owners and club. 

Dinghys. Boats must carry a tender at least 10 feet in length. 

Race Committee: Walter S. Sullivan, Chairman; Wm. J. Fowler, 
Edward M. Hartmann. Address Harlem Y. C., City Island, N. Y. 





START OF THE BUGEYE RACE. MARGARET A. TRAVERS IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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THERE WILL BE NO REGRETS AFTER 
YOU BUY A LOEW-VICTOR ENGINE 


Do not make the mistake of trying to “get along’? with an inferior engine. 
You are simply inviting trouble and laying up hours of worry and _ work. 

The most desirable engine in the marine field today in DESIGN, 
LOEW.VICTOR. DEPENDABILITY and PRICE is undoubtedly the 

EW-VICT 

No plant is more modern—none equipped with more perfect machinery 
for “the ym wee | of engines. 

Every part of a Loew-Victor Engine is trued to a hair’s breadth BY 
MACHINE—we never trust to hand work for it means lack of perfect 
uniformity in_ parts. 

Every engine is thoroughly tested before it is aaped, and no possible 
precaution is overlooked in our endeavor to supply the most perfect and 
dependable engine pooner. 

Send for our FREE BOOK which contains much valuable engine infor- 
mation and be sure to thoroughly investigate this line before you buy. 


LOEW MFG. CO., 9196 Madison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Allan W. Fulton & Co., sr4A Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 

Wallace Bros., Norfolk, 

Harry D. Gates, c/o Fairfield Auto Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Carman & Bowes, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. Frank Moore, 220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Bohler, Holmes & Hecker Co., 141 ‘Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 





4-cylinder Special 15-30 H. P. 
MADE IN 


1 Cyl. 6 H.P. 2 Cyl. 12 H.P. 3 Cyl. 18 H.P. 4 Cyl. 24-40 H.P. 
4 Cyl. (Special) 15-30 H.P. 6 Cyl. 36-60 H.P. 











that yacht owners 
cannot be without. 


includes : 


The Yachtsman’ s Guide 
N ital Calinelia 


FOR 1911 NOW READY 


This is the famous 
Water’s Guide, con- 
taining information 


Table 


bors 
Charts of Harbors 
Weather Signals 
Knots and Splices 
Yacht Routine 


Table of Contents 


Tide Tables 
Rules of the Road 


A. P. B. A. Rating 


Sailing directions for 
the principal har- 





Regulations applying 
to Power Boats 
Lights and Courses 
on Atlantic Coast 


SEND IN YOUR 
PRICE, $1.00 


REMIT BY CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 





Yacht Club Directory 
and many other 
things useful to the 
man who sails a 


boat 


ORDER NOW 


YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


" Baele Engines 


The Best from Every Point of View 





Eagle Six Horse Power Single Cylinder Engine, all complete with either 
make and break, or Perfex jump spark ignition. 


The greatest and most efficient engine for 
its horse power rating ever offered to the 
Public at its price of $110. 

The subject of horse power, in the marine 
business, is handled so carelessly that we are 
obliged to emphasize it. The subject is im- 
portant, if you buy an engine and it is rated 
six horse power you expect to get what you 
pay for. 

Every purchaser of an Eagle engine finds 
all that the Company claims for them. They 
not only have the horse power at which the 
are sold, but at the price; it comes to you wit 
the most complete outfit of fittings for salt 
water use that have up to this time been sup- 
plied. Most manufacturers charge a large 
extra cost for an equipment that we regularly 
supply. Some want at least $20 over their 
regular catalog price. 

Back of these important facts is Fagle ser- 
vice and our established record of “making 
good.” 


THE EAGLE CO. 


98 WARREN ST. NEWARK, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Baltimore, Md.: 306 So. Hanover Street 
Boston, Mass.: A. P. Homer. New England, 88 Broad Street 
Houston, Tex.: The Barden Electric & Mach icheel Co., 109 Main Street 
Mobile, Ala.: Marine Su ply Co., 14 St. iy 3 Street 
Eshleman & Co., L ie Canal Street 

rt 


New Orleans, La.: Staufte 
y Street 


New York City: Bruns, Kimball & Co., Inc., a 

Norfolk, Va.: Bell Motor Company 

Philadelphia, Pa.: W. E. Gochenaur, 631 Arch Street 

San Francisco, Cal.: California Gas Engine & Motor Boat Co., 76 Clemen- 
tina Street 

Savannah, Ga.: The Osborne-Marlow Co., 129 Congress Street, West 

Seattle, Wash.: Astoria Iron Works, Pier 4 ; 

















maT EAGLE MARINE ENGINES © 
nn atom, DURABLE SIMPLE EFFICIENT Siew 


Please mention YacHT1nG when corresponding witn our advertisers. 
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START OF THE MARBLEHEAD RACE. 


ANNUAL STRATFORD SHOAL SAILING RACE. 


Open to Cabin yachts in cruising trim rating over 17 feet and not over 
31 feet racing measurement enrolled in any recognized yacht club. 

Start and Finish Line. Same as Power Boat Race. 

Start. 5:00 p. m. 

Course. Same as Power Boat Race. 

Prizes. Vice-Commodore Wm. F. Burrough has presented a hand- 
some cup, value $200.00, to be awarded to the winner; second and third 
prizes will be given by the club. 

A special prize will be given for Handicap Class Yachts should three 
or more Handicap Yachts start. 

In addition to the regular prizes, Capt. Wm. Yule has presented a prize 
to be awarded to the Harlem Yacht Club boat making the best corrected 
time. 

Rules. Rules of the Yacht Racing Association of the Long Island 
Sound will govern, except where otherwise stated. 

Crew. No restriction as to number of crew. Helmsmen must be an 
amateur, 

Entries. Entries must be in writing and must give racing measure- 
ment (1911 rule), racing number, rig, owner’s name and club. 

No entry will be received later than noon on Friday, August 18, I91T. 

Dinghys. Dinghys need not be carried. 

Race Committee: Walter S. Sullivan, Chairman. Wm. J. Fowler, 
Edward M. Hartmann. 


The Story of the 1911 Marblehead Race 


In the morning of July 14th three of the seven entrants for the Annual 
Marblehead Race reported off Atkin & Wheeler’s boat shop in Huntington 
Harbor. These were H. Alec. Johnson’s Inevitable, Frank D. Gheen’s 
Kitsix and J. H. Wallace’s Thistle. The first two of these are twin hulls 
designed by Morris M. Whitaker. The crews of these three boats went 
to a little local restaurant for dinner. The bill of fare was 


Clam Chowder Clam Sandwich 
Fried Clams Stewed Clams 
Clams on Toast Clam Stew 
Clams on Half shell Clam Fritters 


We had clams! 

The crew of the Thistle consisted of F. E. Greenwood, Alfred J. 
Dolorie, “Westy” Waterhouse (who had to break a date with his girl 
to come with us and sent his dad to keep said date) and the writer, who 
as a member of the Yonkers Yacht Club represented the owner, a member 
of that Club and of the New York Athletic Club. 

After clams we started for the line, but our clutch broke and we had 





KITSIX. 


THISTLE. 


to put back to the shop. The clutch mechanism was hastily fixed up 
with a wedge and was tied together so that the engine would drive the 
propeller, but couldn’t be released. So we had a transmission with two 
speeds,—go ahead and stop. The only thing that worried us about this 
arrangement was that we might not be able to stop when we got there. 
And you remember what the trainman told the old lady who asked him 
“Does this train stop at Grand Central Station?” — “Well if it doesn’t 
there'll be a h— of a bump.” 

At the station of the Motor Boat Club of America in Huntington Bay 
we were carefully inspected before the start by Mr. H. P. Sutphen and the 
members of his committee. Here we received word that Mr. James Craig 
with his little Classic was on his way over from New Rochelle and we 
were all glad to postpone the time of starting a half hour to get another 
boat in the race. The Classic has a little “one-lung” Craig engine in her. 

Here’s the way the contestants compared: 


No. Bore & 
Rating Cyls. Stroke Allowance 
POUREDES: 5.5. ciate as + dents 55-44 6 Scratch 
TAMMENE 5.5.0 :t0 sdetiotatoe a 51.48 4 514x5 1.21.55 
Sere See es 49.86 4 51%4x6 1.59.12 
tes 33-54 I 11.48.00 


The starting line was between Commodore Blackton’s yacht Paula, 
which was “dressed” for the occasion, and a stake boat with a red ball. 
Thistle got over the line first in spite of the uselessness of her clutch. She 
was followed closely by Inevitable with Charley Davis at the wheel. The 
Classic got over third, followed at some distance by Kitsix. The start 
was witnessed by a lot of enthusiasts, many of whom came down in their 
boats to see us off. 

It is not often that a Marblehead candidate “comes back,” but this rule 
was broken by the Thistle, for this is the boat which in 1909 under the 
name Josephine made the fastest run ever made up to that time over 
the course. 

The sky was overcast and out in the Sound we found a light northerly 
breeze. The Inevitable’s big engine pushed her well ahead of us and at 
5.11 Kitsix caught up with us. We soon lost sight of Classic, but we 
were in sight of the other two until nightfall. We were convoyed for 
some distance by playful porpoises, some of which seemed to be trying 
to see how close they could sail to us without fouling. ouct 

We passed between Old Field Point and Stratford Shoals lights at 
6.18 p.m. on an E-%-N course which we had been holding since we 
rounded Eaton’s Neck. Had Falkner’s Island Light abeam at 9. o’clock 
and were off Horton’s Point at 9.50. The air was clearing by this time. 
We saw nothing further of our competitors but passed and were passed 


CLASSIC, THE WINNER. 
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Cups and Trophies 


HETHER it be a cup or trophy to be raced for at the regatta 
of the big club, or a suitable prize to the winners of the weekly 


race given by the smaller club, Meriden Cups and 


Trophies are most appropriate. In every sense of 
the word, they reflect the true spirit of the race 
and the generosity of the donor. 


Our variety of designs, from the most elaborate especially designed sterling 
cups to the more modest ones in siiver plate, copper and pewter, is most 


varied and complete. 
Send for illustrated catalogue 


THE MERIDEN COMPANY, Siiversmiths 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 


49-51 West 34th Street 


and 68-70 West 35th Street, 
NEW YORK 























Our 1g3 KNOX is the Best 


Motor we have 
ever produced 
—certainly worthy 
of your investiga- 
tion, considering 
they have been in 
successful operation 
for over twelve years. 


With our model ‘‘D’’ Carburetor they will operate successfully on 
Gasolene, Kerosene, Distillate or Alcohol. . Sizes 3 to 40 H. P., 
two and four cycle. Make and Break or Jump Spark Ignition. 


The Proper MOTOR for the Commercial Boat or Cruising Launch 
SEND FOR OUR 1911 CATALOGUE NOW READY 


OAS 


Our 1911 Famous Knox YAWL Launch 


is the only Launch that meets a// requirements 
and sold at reasonable prices. Sizes 19' to 30!'. 


CAMDEN ANCHOR-ROCKLAND MACHINE CO. 
CAMDEN, MAINE, U.S. A. 
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YOUR CRUISE OR OUTING 


Will be enjoyed so much more if your cooking is right. 
meals make an outing worth while. 


Borden’s 
Evaporated Milk "srano° 


Adds just the right richness, and fine, creamy flavor to all cooking 


luda enn Me 


On your next trip, make Peerless Brand your first purchese. 
keeps perfectly under extreme conditions. 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


—AGENCIES — AtAe “* Leaders of Quality’’ 
114 State Street, Boston, Mass. J. A. Pugsley & Co., St. John, N. B. t yh. Estab. 1857 
The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. H. H. Trefethen, Merrill’ s Wharf, Portland, Me Sa Se = <S 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


Improvement The H. C. Doman Co. of Oshkosh, Wis., have recently 
in Doman made a change in the design of their heavy duty motors, 
Heavy Duty making what they believe to be a valuable improvement. 
Motors Instead of the “valve in head” type, they now use the “T” 
head. This change was made only after long and careful 
study and experiments which conclusively show the “T” head to be the 
best construction for internal combustion engines of the four-cycle type. 

From reports current, the Doman seems to be steadily increasing in 
popularity, the manufacturers having recently filled quite a number of 
highly desirable orders including two large, heavy duty motors to Seatt'e, 
a number of shipments to Vancouver, B.C., and a stock of heavy duty 
motors to Auckland, New Zealand. 

Other notable sales of Domans during the current year include the 
equipment of several large boats, among them being one of the Standard 
Oil Co.’s boats in New Jersey, several cannery tenders at Seattle, Wash., 
a large so-foot cruiser designed by Bowes & Mower of Philadelphia for 
Commodore Wm. C. Smith of the Ocean Gate Yacht Club and a large 
boat owned by Grant T. Stephenson of Marinette, Wis. The latter is 


modeled after the Ilys which was in the Habana races last year. 





Die Fledermaus II. Equipped with a 40 H. P. Buffalo motor she makes 26 miles 
an hour. 


A “Buffalo” 
26-Miller 


Early this spring when the builders of Buffalo engines 
put their “New Six” 40 H. P. engine on the market they 
accompanied it with the announcement that with this latest 
model they had solved the problem of supplying a high speed engine for 
extremely light boats. 

This claim has been upheld by the recent performances 
of Die Fledermaus II, owned by Paul Weir and Carl 
Broeker of Owensboro, Ky., the first boat powered with one 
of the “New Six” engines to be entered in a race. At the 
recent races held at Cypress Beach, near Newburg, Ind., Die _Boay. 
Fledermaus II made two starts and won two races. The 
first event was a time race over a 2%4-mile course. Die 


Body cover, 


to engine, with 


Fledermaus made it in six minutes. 

The second race in which Die Fledermaus started was a 
handicap for speed boats and she was scratch, some of the 
first starters being almost at the turning point when she got 
under way. But Die Fledermaus II overhauled them one 
by one, passing the leading boat in the last 100 yards of the 
race. The time was five minutes and forty-five seconds, 
or a little better than 26 miles an hour. In both races the 


engine ran without a skip. 


Try this Car- It is the claim of the makers of the Krice 
buretor. Thir- carburetor that it will develop 20 per cent. 
ty Days Free increased power on any marine, automobile 

or stationary engine, and that not only will 
it give more power, allow the engine to start easier, be 
throttled closer and give it quicker control, but that it 
will use less gasolene than any other carburetor built. In 
view of the fact that several engine builders have, for some 
time past, been using Krice carburetors, it would seem that 
there is pretty good backing for this claim. Moreover, the 
Krice Company report they are getting back less than 5 
per cent. of all the carburetors they send out on their 30-day 


or without ciose 
nipple. 


Automatic 
gasoline 
priming 

tube for 
starting and 
slow speed on 
closed throttle, 


Annular opening 


for gasoline feed. 


Gasoline level. 


Gasoline bowl, 
Gasoline over- 
flow. 


Gasoline bowl 
clamp nut, 


Sediment plug 


to drain gasoline J 


passages. 


Drain cock for 
water and 


sediment in bowl. 


trial privilege, and these usually prove to be misapplications due to 
ignorance of instructions. 

In the accompanying half-section drawing is shown the application of 
the annular, or round spraying crevice, which, in fact, should hardly be 
called a spray device inasmuch as the gasolene as it emerges from this 
crevice, being only 8 to 10 thousandths of an inch wide, creeps up the 
side walls of the mixing chamber instead of being sprayed, and thus 
spreads the gasolene ready for fast vaporization. This action of the gaso- 
lene creeping up the wall of the mixing chamber in a Krice carburetor, is 
very similar to wine in a glass which, when slightly tilted will form a 
thin film on the glass and the bulk of it will form into drops and ooze 
down slowly. 

Place a drop of gasolene on any smooth, flat, non-absorbent surface 
and another on the point of a pencil, nail, or other similar article. Blow 
the breath steadily over both. It will be seen that the gasolene on the 
flat surface will evaporate in a fraction of the time taken by the solid 
drop on the nail point. The solid drop of gasolene must be first broken 
up into fine particles, atomized and be converted into a vapor before it 
becomes an explosive gas. The method employed in the Krice annular 
spray carburetor is like that of the experiment of the gasolene on the flat 
surface. It accomplishes the same result, much faster in vaporizing the 
gasolene, because it is spread over a large surface exposed to a column 
of rapidly passing air. 

The arrows in the accompanying illustration show the direction of the 
air as it enters the carburetor and passes on into the mixing chamber and 
finally into the engine intake. It will be seen that the air is drawn around 
the mixing chamber in such a way that for a large interval of its passage 
the air comes in direct contact with the cup-shaped wall covered with a 
film of gasolene. 

Unlike the process of gizsolene vaporization used in other carburetors 
and illustrated with the gasolene drop on the point of a nail, the Krice 
carburetor eliminates these features and instead the air in its passage is 
made to pick up a dry gas which is thoroughly mixed in its travel through 
the carburetor into the engine. Through this method of carburetion a dry, 
thin mixture is instantly produced and forms the most efficient gas for 
combustion with the least fuel consumption. 

For slow speed and starting, when a richer mixture is necessary, a 
simple priming device is brought into action by partially closing the throttle 
valve. A small gasolene tube (letter D) is inserted” into the throttle 
barrel of the Krice carburetor so that when the engine is throttled for 
slow speed, liquid gasolene is drawn from the annular spray opening up 
into the engine intake, giving a much heavier, or richer mixture. This 
mixture can be controlled by slightly opening or closing the throttle. 

With this method of handling gasolene in the mixing chamber for high 
or low motor speed, the use of restricted passages, butterfly and auto- 
matic cushion valves and other complicated devices are entirely done 
away with. 
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To raise gasoline level 
in bowl remove inlet 
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valve lock nut and 
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Sectional view of Krice Carburetor. 
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BE PREPARED 


Protect yourself against the loss or damage caused by striking 
hidden rocks and wreckage, or from burning, sinking, collision 
and many other disasters, by taking out a policy that covers 
the usual risks of the boat owner. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


3rd & WALNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 











Capital, $4,000,000 
Surplus to Policy Holders, over $7,000,000 





It costs but a few cents a day 
and may save you hundreds 


of dollars. 





Founded 1792 











NOW READY 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Volume IX of Yachting 


JANUARY to JUNE (inclusive), 1911 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN BLUE AND GOLD 
(Uniform with Volumes I, IJ, III, IV, V, VI, VII and VIII) 


PRICE, 2:25 


Volume IX forms a most valuable record of Yachting matters and events for the 
first half of 1911. 











Every yachtsman needs it, and it should 
be in every yacht club library 








If you desire to have your back numbers bound, and will send them to us, transpor- 
tation prepaid, we will bind them for you for $1.25 per volume of six numbers. 


Address, Circulation Department, YACHTING PUBLISHING CO., 38 Park Row, New York 











Please mention YacHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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DISTURBER II, EQUIPPED WITH TWO 130-H. P. STERLING ENGINES, BEING 
LOWERED INTO THE WATER AT DUBUQUE, IOWA, 


To properly regulate the mixture at various speeds a simple barrel 
throttle with two openings in it is made to do the work. One forms the 
opening for the intake and the other forms the opening for the delivery. 
Both act in the operation of the throttle lever to control the speed of the 
engine and at the same time to properly regulate the consistency of air 
and gasolene mixture for varied speeds. 

The most exhaustive tests of the Krice carburetor carefully adjusted to 
all kinds of gasolene motors have proved that the action of the motor is 
instant with the throttle. From the lowest speed the throttle can be 
thrown wide open, the engine picking up instantly and not with a slow, 
increasing speed. Ina similar way the throttle can be closed from high to 
low speed, the motor acting instantly and without any tendency of a poor 
mixture resulting in uneven explosions, flooding, ete. 

The Krice carburetors are made in the following sizes: No. o—%4 
inch; No. 1—1 inch; No. 2—1% inches; No. 3—1% inches; No. 4—2 
inches. 

It will pay every reader of YACHTING to write to the Krice Carburetor 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, stating what size carburetor they are using 
and asking for the details of the thirty days free trial offer. 


Thirty-four A few years ago a speed of over 30 miles an hour in a 
Miles an Hour boat 21 feet long would have been considered a physical 
in a 21-Footer impossibility, and most men at all familiar with marine 

matters would have conceded that a boat of that length 
could not even be towed at that speed without falling to pieces. Yet the 
year 1911 has not only seen this speed made, but before the season is over 
will undoubtedly see even higher speed in boats of this size or but little 
larger, if the pace set by the Emerson Engine Company of Alexandria, 
Va., is any criterion. Not only has their 20-foot boat, the Sandburr II, 
equipped with a 1oo-H. P. engine, been winning races consistently in 
various sections of the country up to the present time with an actual 
speed varying from 30 to 37 miles an hour, an account of which is found 
elsewhere in this issue, but a little 21-footer called the Peeveeho, owned 
by P. V. Hoy of Norristown, Pa., and equipped with a 100-H. P. Emer- 
son engine, recently won a race at Norristown, Pa., during which her 


. time was 34.2 miles an hour, breaking all world records for a boat of this 


size. Not only this, but the same boat in private trials with three people 
aboard, has made as high as 37.9 miles per hour according to her owner. 

As both of these boats will be seen in nearly all of the races on the 
Jersey coast this summer, there is bound to be plenty of excitement, and 
there will be a good chance to find out which of the two is really the 
faster. 

It is interesting to note that Peeveeho was built by the owner assisted 
by Mr. Lee Templeton, from knockdown frames furnished by the Pioneer 
Boat and Pattern Company. Mr. Hoy is chief of the Norristown Volun- 
teer Fire Department and he has the temerity to inform us that the name 
Peeveeho is of Indian extraction, meaning, “man not afraid of the fire,” 
the connection between the name and Mr. Hoy’s position in the fire de- 
partment being most apparent. 

egy 


Disturber II Now that the big race meet, held at Dubuque under 
Breaks Records the auspices of the Missippi Valley Power Boat 

Association, is over, the Disturber II, winner of the 4o- 
foot championship race is the talk in all circles. It was not generally 
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known until a few days ago that the Disturber II was to be powered wi'h 
Sterling engines, but such is a fact. The power plant of the Disturber {7 
consists of two 130-H.P., 8-cylinder Sterling racing engines. These 
engines each have 8 cylinders, 54%” bore by 6” stroke. 

Commodore James A. Pugh, owner of Disturber II, came to the Ster 
ling Engine Company factory April 29 and after spending the day thee 
in company with Mr. Fauber, designer of Disturber II, Mr. C. A. Criqui, 
President of the Sterling Engine Company and Mr. A. B. Shultz, Vice 
President of the Company, looking over Sterling methods and construction, 
and seeing one of these 130-H. P. engines on the test block, decided that 
the Sterling engine was the one for the Disturber II, and he then and 
there ordered two of these engines to be turned out at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. 

It is a well known fact that Mr. Pugh did not want a boat that would 
only show occasional bursts of speed, but one that would stand up for 
distance racing, and the most important factor in connection with the power 
for this boat was reliability. Mr. Pugh’s Disturber I was fitted with a 
45-65-H. P. Sterling engine and was one of the most popular and reliable 
boats in the West last year. An order for these two engines was entered 
in the factory April 29 and they were finished, tested and shipped on June 5, 
which shows a remarkable handling of this important order. 

The Disturber II was launched at Lake Geneva, Thursday, June 29, 
tried out on Saturday, July 1 and shipped from Lake Geneva to Dubuque 
Sunday, July 2. She entered her first race on July 5 which was the 40-foot 
championship class, 20 miles. The Disturber II won this race easily. This 
race carried a cash prize of $1,000, the Webb Trophy valued at $1,000, 
and the Dubuque City Trophy valued at $500—the total winnings of the 
Disturber II in this race amounting to $2;500. In the mile dash against 
time Disturber covered the distance in 1:33 2-5 minutes or at a speed of 
about 40 miles per hour. 

Disturber II is 31’ 10” long by 6’ 4%” beam and is of the Fauber 
saw-tooth type. She is built throughout of %” and 5-16” mahogany 

planking. 

40-Foot An exceptionally interesting and rather unique boat is the 
Deep-Sea 40-foot sea-going cruiser illustrated herewith and recently com- 
Cruiser pleted for Mr. S. A. French of New York City. 

She is 40 feet over all, by 9-foot beam with draft of 3 feet 
6 inches, and is of the flush deck cruiser type, with plumb stem and stern. 
Her construction throughout is of the highest class and sufficiently heavy to 
withstand extremely rough weather. 

Designed primarily for deep-sea work and extended cruises, the inside 
accommodations are most complete while the deck room is somewhat limit- 
ed. Instead of the usual large after deck the trunk cabin.is carried back to 
within a few feet of the transom, while the bridge is larger than usual and 
has ample seating accommodations. 

From the stem aft there is, first, the chain locker which is of ample size 
to carry 150 feet of chain. Aft of this is the captain’s stateroom which is 
7 feet 6 inches long with berth on one side and toilet on the other. Next 
is a large galley full width of the boat, on the port side of which is an ice 
box and dish racks; on the starboard is a No. 2 Shipmate range. Aft of the 
galley is the owner’s stateroom containing a double berth, lavatory, and 
exceptional locker room. 

Next comes the engine room which is entirely separated from the rest of 
the boat by watertight bulkheads, and in which is installed a 6-cylinder 
5’ x 6 Scripps motor. In design as well as appointments this engine 





PRISCILLA, A COMMODIOUS 40-FOOTER WITH A 6-CYLINDER SCRIPPS MOTOR 
WHICH GIVES HER A SPEED OF I2 MILES AN HOUR. 
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You can always have a delicious hot 
drink ’board ship without the help of a 

cook or galley outfit. Just drop a Steero 
Bouillon Cube into a cup and add boiling 
water -from the alcohol stove or Thermos bottle. 


HE 99 
= STEERO “cue” 


Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 





Everything to make perfect bouillon—seasoning anc 
all—is provided in each Steero Cube. That’s why the: 
are so handy to have about the boat. 


“A Cube Makes a Cup”’ 
Send for Free Samples and test their excellence 


meres, and convenience. If your 
grocer, druggist, or sporting goods dealer canneat 
supply you, send 35c for a box of 12 Cubes, post 
paid; enough for12cups. Tins of 30 and 100 Culx: 
are more economical for regular use. 





Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 
163 William Street, New York 
Under Pure Food Law, Serial No 1 








= 


SHIPMATE RANGES 


At present travel in mid-air seems far more peril- 
ous than travel in mid-ocean. The currents be- 
low are decidedly more: trustworthy than those 
above. Then too, it would be rather difficult to 
take a Shipmate skyward, but you can always 
carry one seaward. 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 








I stablished 1830. STAMFORD, CONN. me? 
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Best for all Makes of Marine Motors 


POLARINE LUBRICANTS have 
been put on the market by the Standard 
Oil Company after exhaustive practical 
tests on different makes of marine 
motors. 

POLARINE OIL 


Polarine Oil is free from carbon and does not foul 
spark plugs, valves or cylinders. It insures the most 
compression and power with the least friction and wear. 

Polarine Transmission Lubricant “A” 

A semi-fluid oil; specially suitable for use in the 

reverse gear housing or timer in very cold weather. 
Polarine Transmission Lubricant “B” 

The all-the-year-around lubricant for reverse gearing 
and timer. Semi-solid. 

Polarine Transmission Lubricant “BB” 

A heavy, semi-solid lubricant; specially recommended 
for lubricating the propeller shaft within the sleeve 
when an inside stuffing box is employed. 

Polarine Fibre Grease 

A solid lubricant, high melting point, for use on main 

crank bearings, thrust bearings, etc. 
Polarine Cup Grease 


A solid lubricant for use in grease cups. Its hard con- 
sistency makes it almost indispensable in motors where 
the bearings have become worn. 


Write for our free booklet, ‘“‘POLARINE POINTERS” 
post-paid on request 


Standard , Oil Company 





¢ 








Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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A BIT OF GEORGIAN BAY SCENERY WITH THE 33-FOOT MOTOR BOAT PADDY, 
EQUIPPED WITH A I2-H. P. GRAY MOTOR. 


room shows much careful thought and presents many original features, 
which should render it absolutely fireproof. In the first place the floor 
is laid in cement, doing away with the usual oil-and-gasolene-collecting 
bilge. The entire room is lined with asbestos next to the wood over which 
is placed a sheathing of 26-gauge copper; in short, there is not exposed 
one square inch of wood or inflammable material. On either side of the 
engine room are longitudinal compartments in which are placed heavy 
copper gasolene tanks each of 100 gallons capacity. Under these tanks are 
set copper drip pans draining overboard thus insuring against any damage 
from leakage. 

Directly over the engine room is the bridge deck on which are placed 
steering wheel, engine controls, and reverse lever, allowing one-man con- 
trol when so desired. - The entrance to the engine room is through a hatch 
next to the steering wheel affording the operator ready access. In the 
extreme stern are the main cabin and a large comfortable lavatory fitted 
with clothes lockers as well as a small dresser with plate-glass mirror. 

Taken as a whole Priscilla is exceptionally commodious for a 40-footer 
but her designers have not sacrificed speed to comfort, as wili be seen by 
the fact that her powerful Scripps motor easily drivers her along at a steady 
pace of 12 miles per hour. 


Get Rid of Skeets Any man who has ever turned into his berth after 
a hard day’s run and spent half of his sleeping 
hours in “biffing” and cussing the elusive mosquito will appreciate the 
Wilson port light screen which Arthur P. Homer, the well known boat 
and engine man, of 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. is supplying to those 
skippers who have a well grounded aversion to having their cabins con- 
verted into an entomological collection. 

Better send for one of Homer’s descriptive circulars on the subject 
before the festive mosquitos present their bills to you. 


Llao, ex. Nameless The accompanying photograph is of Llao, a 30’ 
by 6’ high speed yacht tender owned by Commo- 
dore August Heckscher of the Huntington Yacht Club. Llao was formerly 
Nameless, built by the Atkin-Wheeler Company for the Messrs. Heck- 
scher & Melville as a defender for the British International Cup races 
at Larchmont last August. As Nameless she was fitted with four eight- 
cylinder motors of 120 H. P. each, driving four screws. She was sunk 
by a submerged log on the Hudson during the races in September, and 
then her racing career ended. 

Rebuilt as a yacht tender by the original builders, fitted with a cabin, 
cushions, carpets, curtains, and one of the 120-H. P. motors, Nameless or 
rather Llao (sea devil) has chased away the hoodoo of trouble and disaster 
—has settled down to a velocity of twenty-four or five miles an hour, and 
has found herself. 


Gray Motors at 
Georgian Bay 


As every good American citizen knows, the 30- 
thousand Islands of Georgian Bay contribute some of 
America’s most beautiful scenery, and every summer 
they are visited by thousands of pleasure-seeking people. “The motor 
boat has done as much, if not more, than any other one thing toward 
making these islands and their surrounding waters one of nature’s ideal 
spots for summer outings. 





AUGUST, I9IT 


People from all parts of the United States have summer homes here 
and the majority of them are motor-boat enthusiasts. Owning their own 
motor boats allows them more freedom to go and come as they pleass, 
and there are a hundred little trips that they can take at their own 
pleasure, always finding new and beautiful things to see and enjoy. 

The photograph which we publish herewith shows one of the many 
beautiful views of this region. This photograph was loaned to us by 
Mr. Fred A. Hodgson who is the owner of the motor boat shown in the 
picture. On the right is seen Orrin Island, Pt. Aix Barie, which is owned 
by Mr. Hodgson and utilized as a summer home, and right here his 
motor boat comes in handy for carrying supplies, etc., as well as for use on 
fishing and numerous pleasure trips. 

This boat, like the majority of motor boats at this point, was designed 
primarily for pleasure and comfort. She is 33’ 6” long with 7’ 10” 
beam, just the right size for a family cruiser, and is powered by a two- 
cylinder 12-H. P. Gray motor. 

Although there are now to be found many Gray motors in this locality, 
Mr. Hodgson claims the distinction of owning the first Gray motor at 
Georgian Bay. His motor was purchased some three or four years ago 
and has served him faithfully ever since. It gives his boat a speed ~‘ 
about 9 miles per hour. 


For Keeping Your 
Canoe Repaired 


From time immemorial canoeing has been the 
favorite American aquatic sport. The Indian trav- 
elled from lake to lake and carried his canoe in a 
manner similar to the method we employ today. No writer of history 
or fiction connected with the red race has left the canoe out of his stories. 
The canvas canoe of today is worthy of this day and generation. We 
find hundreds of them in cities and towns that are situated in proximity 
to rivers and lakes. Experienced canoeists never start out without a 
proper repair kit. The most valuable factor in this outfit in case of a leak 
or break in the skin of the canoe is an emergency box of Jeffery’s Special 
Marine Canoe glue, manufactured by L. W. Ferdinand & Co., 201 South 
Street, Boston, Mass. We recommend this glue as one of the best fillers 
for canvas on the market. 


Every one desirous of looking over a line ot 
engines with a view to proper power equipment 
for their motor boat, will do well to lock over the 
various makes of engines carried by the Gasolene 
Motor Equipment Company of 133 Liberty Street, New York City. Realiz- 
ing that when a man wants to purchase an engine he wants it for some 
specific type of boat, and that to conduct a successful’ agency, one should 
carry a line of engines suited to the various types of boats or for the par- 
ticular work in view, the Gasolene Motor Equipment Company, carry a 
line of engines calculated to fill the needs of any boat owner, no matter for 
what type of craft he desires power. 

Among the engines which this firm handles are the Van Blerck of 
which a full line is shown; the Ideal heavy duty engine, made by V. J. 
Emery of Wollaston, Mass.; the Monarch, in both gasolene and kerosene 
types; the Smalley, made by the General Machinery Company of Bay 
City, Mich., the Cady engine and the Uncle Sam. These engines are all 
carried in stock in the show room of the Gasolene Motor Equipment Com- 
pany, and the prospective purchaser will find a good chance to look them 
over and pick out the one that is best suited to his wants. 


A Convenient Agency 
For Your Motor 
Boat Equipment 





LAST YEAR’S RACER NAMELESS AS SHE IS NOW SEEN UNDER THE NAME OF 
LLAO, CONVERTED INTO A YACHT TENDER. 
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| 
30 Days 


- Free Trial 


“= BERMUDA RACE 


HAS PROVIDED A BRILLIANT WHITE LIGHT 
DURING THE ENTIRE TRIP WHENEVER AND 
WHEREVER IT WAS WANTED, ON THE FOL- 
LOWING BOATS: 














CRUSADER II. MARCHIONESS VAGRANT 

DERVISH MARGARET 

ERONEL SHIYESSA ZUHRAH : 
ETC. 


AND WILL DO THE SAME ON YOURS. 





We will be glad to supply full information 





BOOKLET ON APPLICATION 








A New Principle 


in Carburetors 


The Commerical Acetylene Co. 
80 Broadway, New York 





= If the Krice Carburetor 











Splitdorf Magneto | | does not give 20% more 


| power, use less gasolene, | 
A Masterpiece of Ignition |. give better control, send it - | 


Ask any user of a SPLITDORF about its back and get your money 





quality. back. You take no 
He will tell you that he gets more power-- chances. We guarantee 
that it makes his motor run much smoother and 
quieter—that he never has any Ignition every Carburetor sold to 
trouble —that it gives the same efficient service || | give absolute satisfaction. 
without attention, even after months of con- Th oa a gy tamgs NS 
stant use —that the engine || | Mey, Mrcase be ~ sh Soy fed | 
never skips—in short that it is ]} | that you are getting a/l the 
AN IDEAL IGNITION SYSTEM |||| | © Power from your engine, ‘is 


You can have the same satisfactory to try a Krice C arburetor. 


service by equipping your boat with a 
SPLITDORF. 


ASK FOR MAGNETO CATALOG KRICE CARBURETOR CO. 
Cc. F. SPLITDORF 6 Charlotte Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Chicago: 1110 S. Michigan Ave. Walton Ave. and 138th Street 


San Francisco: 520 Van Ness Ave. 

















Setroit: 868 Woodward Ave. Branch, 1679 Broadway 
Boston: Motor Mart 
Jos Angeles: 1226 S. Olive Si. NEW YORK 
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head at the exact mechanical moment when it exerts its greatest force on 


the propeller shaft. No pounding with a 


DON Medium Duty Marine Engine 


Note the Doman aluminum cover on reverse gear, 


All parts are accessible. It is eventy bulanced, 
easy to understand. Engine here illustrated is 
8-cylinder, 15 H.P. Medium Duty. Other sizes 
from 5 H.P. to 75 H.P. We deliver ech engine 
complete’ with Magneto, Force Feed 
Oiler, Propeller, Shaft, etc. 

Catalog free. When shall we send yours? 


THE H. C. DOMAN COMPANY 
Dept. D, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Philadelphia New York City 











der; and with its other features is up to date in every particular. 


‘““T-head’’ cylin- 











An engine for every purpose. 
certain, we can help you select. 





PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF MOTORS 


If you know what you require, we have it. 
Heavy Duty, Medium and High-Speed, Two-Cycle, 
Four-Cycle Marine, Stationary, Aero, Electric Lighting, Pumping Outfits. 


If you are not 





GASOLINE ENGINE EQUIPMENT CO., 133 Liberty Street, New York | 





DEE 


DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 


ite] 8 ate) 
PT. HURON 


I THe [UxuRY ( OFA [AKE TRIPE 


Where will you qpend your summer vacation? 

y not enjoy the charms of our Inland Seas, the 
most pleasant and economical outing in America? 

ly_service is operat een Detroit and 
Cleveland, Detroit and Buffalo; four trips weekly 
between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac Island and way 
porte; three ge wi between Toledo, Cleveland 
an t-in- 

A Cleveland to Mackinac special steamer will 
be operated two trips weekly from June 15th to Sep; 
tamper KC 10th, h, stopping ony at Deine rer tri 

oderich, Ont. ond er trip.— rips 
Between Detroit and Durin = Ag 


Angust— —Railread Tickets Available on 
d 2 cent om bee oy fg Pamphlet and 
eat s 
Address: L. G. Lewis, G. P. A. Detroit, Mich, 
ip H. M »Pres. A.A. Schantz, 


~ Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 
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VAN BLERCK MOTORS 
SPEED AND MEDIUM DUTY 


40 to 80 H. P. 
12 to 50 H. P. 


High speed types, 4 and6 cylinders; 
Medium duty types, 2, 4 and 6 cylinders; 
Catalog on request 


Van Blerck Motor Co., 35 Hibbard Ave., De roit, Mich. 





























“Cruising Around”’ 
Summer trips remain but a memory after they are fin- 


ished, unless you have taken a camera along. THE 
BEST CAMERA is the 
3 A GRAFLEX 
Fitted with Steinheil Unofocal F.4.5 Lens 
You ALWAYS see your subject, right side up, to the 
moment of exposure. No other camera will allow this. 
Write for catalog. 


HERBERT & HUESGEN CO. 


Specialists in Things Photographic 


311 Madison Avenue. Room 14 New York Citv 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


SOPE and POWER BOATS 


The Prices of SOPER 2-cycle Gasoline Engines are reasonable, 
but you can find nothing better at any price for Automobile, Marine, 
Portable, <= and ring purgoses. to 30H. P. Ito 
6 cylinders. igners and Builders of Power Boats—all styles. 














be BUCKSPORT, ME. 


Ghe STRELINGER 


Means first quality in Marine Gasoline “ngines,. 
They are Reliable, Durable, and consume 
Less Fuel than any other Marine Motor 
made. Prices and terms wil: please you. 
No matter what size engine you wish, it 
will pay you to read our catalog before 

placing your order elsewhere. , 


Write to-day. Agents Wanted. 
THE STRELINGER MARINE ENGINE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Marine and Stationary Motors 
171-173-175 W. Woodbridge St., Detr< it, Mich., U.S.A. 






















CHAIRS 





Se For B 
SAN E. or boats 
Ni) nt “ 

WL Wicker-Kraft| Chairs 
give the service, com- 
fort and style. They 
are finished in Spar 
Varnish, and made 


expressly for Boat use. 
Write for catalogue. 


Wicker-KraftCo. 


13 S. Water St. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 

















BRUNS KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 


will take that balky engine of yours 
and give you one that will make 
your yachting trips in the future a 
pleasure instead of that continuous 
hard work. Our leaders: Sterling 
4cycle. Eagle 2 cycle. Nothing 
better made. Highest possible al- 
lowance made for your old engine 
in exchange. 


134 Liberty Street, - | New York City 











PROMPT, UNIFORM POWER. DELIVERY | 


Fae ounce possible of explosive energy is delivered against the cylinder 


| boat was The Chieftain, 


Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 






Annual Regatta of New England 
Engine and Boat Association 





One of the very best series of races for power 
boats ever held in New England waters was ru 
in Boston Harbor on July 4th, by the New Eng 
land Engine and Boat Association. The affair 
created an interest that will undoubtedly do mue 
to stimulate the sport in this vicinity. It wa 
the 5th annual championship event given by thi 
association for handsome trophies and _ prize 
and an additional cash prize by the associatio 
for the fastest time made over the course. Th 
races were -open to all classes of power boats 
though the New England championships werd 
awarded only to New England owned _ boats 
The courses for all the classes were from thg 
start in Dorchester Bay between the judge’s boaj 
and the flag on the City Point Life Saving station 
The first boat in class D started at 10:30 and 
the starts and finishes were almost continuon 
until late in the afternoon. Class B was the las 
to start and that was at 2:50 p. m. The handi 
capping was very fair and conditions ideal a 
the large number of boats penalized for going 
over the stated speed will show. The judge’ 
a former champicn i 
her class and a number of ladies were enter 
tained on her by the club officials during the day 

A. P. Homer of the Regatta Committee in hi 
25-ft. Pickaninny was a self-appointed entertain 
ment committee and spent most of the day giving 
aquatic joy rides to the different members of thg 
party and was tendered a rousing vote of thanks 

Chas. L. Homer acted as judge, Wm. Gibbs 
as timer, and W. P. Edgar as scorer. The Re 
gatta Committee consisted of Norman L. Skene 
Chairman, Chester I. Campbell, A. P. Homer 
Arthur N. Dodge. 

The following is the summary : 























































Corrected Actu 


Boat. Owner. Rat’g. Start. Finish. Spee: 


CLASS €. 


Pegasus II. L. R. Cogswell 69.3 10-32-48 11-18-13 19.1 


Mebbe* J. E. Alexander 55.3 10-30-7 11-30-7 14 
Hermes Roger L. Putnam 78.0 10-37-52 11-32-5 16. 
Raco Lloyd P. Miller 66.7 10-31-3 11-40-38 12.51 
*Disqualified for going wrong course. 
CLASS D. 

Chum M. B. Small 63.1 11-7-27 12-6-32 14.7 
Pickaninny A. P. Homer 54.8 11-0-0 12-11-7 122 
CLASS F. 

Beachcomber Petersen & Shepard 12-24-23 1-59-3 9.2 
Johareth* los. Fahey I1-52-0 59-12 6.9 
Oueokh II. J. N. Chute 12-40-24 2-1-25 10-7 
Heatherbell Xobert Clark 12-26-24 2- 23°47 8. 
Mascot Fred H. Borden 1-3-0 5-52 13. 
Doris G. Eugene R. Perry 12-16-15 -13-30 7-4 
*Penalized for exceeding stated be 
CLASS G. 

Bazoo Edw. Lieneman 12-55-30 2-55-26 7.2 
Battler A. E. Wiggin 1-7-26 Withdrew 

Covea E, Hugh Lawless 12-50-18 
Medium Chas. G. Borden 1-2-2 7 


Order in which boats finish is order of win. 


CLASS H. 
Sigma* John J. Connors 1-15-34 3-9-11 777 
Alma J. Jefferson 1-44-40 3-32-22 0 
PP, Forrest Mundy Did not start 
Winnifreda Robert Dugan 
Pirate J. A. Brickell " oh 
Stuart Co. John Stuart Co. 6: " 
CLASS I. 
Spark F. L. Ortla 2-33-12 -26-0 7.7 
Anabel* Jas. E. Farrel 2-10-48 4-31-15 6-7] 
Chug Walter H. Chute 2-12-0 4-32-45 6.1] 
Francis* T. J. Dillon 2-16-12 4-38-0 7.3 
Vestal Arthur Phelps 2-41-16 4-51-30 6. 
(No name) J. A. Brickell 2-25-41 Disabled 


*Penalized for exceeding stated speed. 


CLASS B. 
Kajeruna C. Kinsella 2-50-60 4-16-10 20 
Pegasus II. L. R oo ell 2-50-0 4-28-15 17 
Chum M. B. Small 2-50-0 4-56-35 13 
Hermes R. L. Putnam 2-50-0 Withdrew 













Arranged in order of win. 
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Specially Adapted for Yachts and Sailing Craft 
MAINTAINS A UNIFORM HEAT REGARDLESS OF 








VIBRATION OR UNSTEADINESS OF BOAT 


Made of cast iron, galvanized, absolutely rust-proof, with 
Brass Burner. 


No. 111 “Pyro” One-Burner Marine Stove. 
dimensions, 10%x10 in. Weight, about 12 lbs. 

No. 112. “Pyro” Two-Burner Marine Stove. 
Plate dimensions, 11x20% in. Weight, about 21 Ibs. 
|| Ne. 113 “Pyro” Three-Burner Marine Stove. 


. fi Plate dimensions, 11%4x31% in. Weight, about 27 lbs. 


sliding. Arranged to securely fasten to table or shelf. 
Over all dimensions, 14x16 in. Height, 14% in. Plate 


Over all dimensions, 12%x24™% in. 


Over all dimensions, 16x30 in. 


Has galvanized railing to prevent dishes from 





Height, 14 in. 


Height, 16 in. 





| RANGES BUILT TO ORDER. PRICES ON APPLICATION 
$ SMOKELESS Use ‘“‘PYRO’’ DENATURED ALCOHOL ovortess 


For full information and illustrated booklets, address 


's THE ALCOHOL UTILITIES COMPANY, 40 East 21st Street, New York 




















The Latest Book on Navigation for the Amateur 


PILOT WATER NAVIGATION 


A short treatise for the use of yachts- 
men on that branch of navigation that 
does not require nautical astronomy, or 
the use of sextant or chronometer. 








By 


COMMANDER C, S. STANWORTH, U. S. N. 





A NEW HANDBOOK ON PILOT WATER NAVIGATION 
FOR THE USE OF THE MOTOR BOAT AND SAIL BOAT 
MAN WHICH YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT. 


A short, comprehensive work containing chapters on the COM- 
PASS, PILOTING, TIDES AND TIDAL CURRENTS, WINDS 
AND WEATHER, MIDDLE LATITUDE AND MERCATOR 
SAILING, Ete. 


PRICE, $1.00 


YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 


38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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IN YOUR 


“— ELBRID GE BOAT 


It Means An End To Motor Troubles 








Elbridge Engines have demonstrated | 
their efficiency and economy for.thou- | 
sands of satisfied owners. | 


Greatest horse power for weight and | 
bulk; simplest construction; produced | 
with the same care by the same work- | 
men in the same shops as the Elbridge 
Aeronautic motors which won every 
novice trophy in 1910. 

Made in a wide variety of styles, sizes 
and prices. 


All covered by an unlimited guarantee. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


ELBRIDGE ENGINE COMPANY 
22 Culver Road, : : Rochester, N. Y. 















































Please mention YacHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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IMPROVED 


PATENTED 
April 9, 1901 
Noy. 3; 1902 
Jan, 12, 1904 


THE 


BALL 


REVERSE GEAR 


CO RO) ae 3107-4 


Made only of 


HARDENED STEEL SPUR GEARS 


MOST RELIAB 


LE HIGHEST GRADE 


EASIEST TOINSTALL 


Four sizes carried in stock 
Send for Catalog 


NEW YORK GEAR WORKS 


5S Miiton Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Bonney Dories, $65.00 


18 feet x 5 feet with oars, graticg 
and complete rig. 
Larger boats, $85, $90 and $110, 
$135 decked. 
Send for circular. Order early for delivery. 
JOHN C. G. BONNEY 
21 Platt Street New York 





SMALLEY 


General Machinery Co. 
BAY CITY MICHIGAN 

















Write for description of 


1911 Models of 
SCRIPPS MOTORS 
One to six cylinders, 4 to 100 H. P. 


Scripps Motor Co. = °j, Lincoln Ave. 


MONARCHS 
The Finest Line of Heavy Duty Engines ever Produced. 
The Only Engine Operating Equally Well on Either 
Gasolene or Kerosene.. 

Reliable, Aggressive Agents Wanted Everywhere 
GRAND RAPIDS GAS ENGINE & YACHT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich, U.S A. 
Eastern Sales Office: 133 Liberty Street, New York. 














TO YACHTSMAN 


Yachtsmen cruising Labrador Coast, north of Battle 
Harbor, can be supplied with Scotch Coals, Provisions 
und Whale Meat at Whaling Station, Hawks Harbor, 
Labrador. Marconi Station at Venison- Island, three 
miles distant. Sufficient water for largest steamer to lay 
alongside Company’s wharf. Sea trout in abundance, 
splendid . drinking water free. Address Head Office, 


LABRADOR WHALING & MANUFACTURING CO. 
SAINT JOHN'S NEWFOUND. AND. 





Ask your dealer to show you 


The Auto Marine Spark Plug 


One quarter turn of insulated handle 
removes sparking points, al- 
lowing cleaning and testing without 
removing wire. No leak at joint. No 
loss of compression. Send for circular. 


Legnard Bros., Waukegan, Ill. 

















YOU WANT THE BEST. 
Hitchcock’s Automatic Bilge Bailer 


Price, $5.00. All Dealers 


AUTOMATIC BILGE BAILER CO. 
150-D Huntington Avenue BOSTON 




















Mattresses, Pillows and Upholstery 
Manufactured since 1845 by 


M. W. FOGG 


202 Front Street, New York City 
NO CATALOGUES 






















The Power Boat Race to Cornfield 
Lightship 
(Continued from page 114.) 

being light and variabie and the sea smooth, 
while a young moon gave light for the first half 
of the night. Kathmar II, one of the large boats 
of the fleet, immediately took the lead and by 
the time Eaton’s Neck was reached the boats 
were pretty well strung out with the exception of 
Eileen, Muskegat and Spindrift, which hung to 
each other closely. Before reaching Cornfield 
the sailing yachts, which had started at 11 o’clock 
in the morning, were passed practically becalmed. 
Kathmar II was the first to turn the lightship, 
which she did at 11:17, followed 27 minutes later 
by Blue Peter V, and from then until 1:30, the 
boats turned at irregular intervals. Thistle had 
engine troubles and had to quit, going in to Hunt- 
ington Harbor for repairs. 

Daylight found the leaders again off Eaton’s 
Neck on the return trip, and the Kathmar II 
turned the regatta committee out early by cross- 
ing the finish line at 6:01:50 a. m. of the oth. 
Blue Peter was next to finish at 6:53:20, while 
the little Classic did not arrive until 11:53. 
When corrected times were figured up it was 
found that Jim Craig’s Classic was the winner 
of the YACHTING cup, while Elmo II took second 
prize and Spindrift, owned by C. R. Butler of the 
Albany Yacht Club took third. 

The elapsed times of all the boats were very 
creditable, the larger ones averaging considerably 
over 10 knots an hour. A list of the elapsed and 
corrected time of all the boats is given herewith. 


Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 


The Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup 
Series 
(Continued from page 102.) 





On the next leg down the wind, Corinthian 
could not prevent Joyant from passing her 
and she rounded the Oak Neck buoy about half 
a minute ahead. The times of the leaders were: 


Elapsed 

Finish. Time, 

Yacht H. M.S. #H. M. §, 
Oe SE Ore Ear EPPO e 5 05 10 29 51 
DUE os Ac ee duee s ¥ae's cvwe ae 5 05 42 31 13 
UPI SLi tic’ Wale ose law din s-o 0:6 6 ¥ibtenhe 5 06 33 29 35 
NOE Sarina. vce Wa nde aeeenee 5 17 09 34 43 


The wind was stronger on the run home. The 


finish was as follows: 


Elapsed 

Time. Time, 

Yacht and Club H. M.S. H,. M. §&, 
Joyant, Indian Harbor.............. 5 38 48 4 28 48 
SE, AS, LS ae Pe ae 5 40 00 4 30 00 
ee. Aw, ACNE, 655 os A n'y’ 0 awe Woe 5 41 20 4 31 20 
PeOMEMs Pr OTEIMINE 4 4.4:4:46.6 «5 0c asec’ 5 53 04 4 43 04 
is so «ava sind pub oad So wSS 68 5 58 41 4 48 41 
Windward, Larchmont.............. 5 59 44 4 49 44 
PMGTOE, CORMIER. aio were ces cece 6 OI oF 4 51 o1 
a Sere ee 2 eee 6 o1 52 4 51 52 


Amoret disqualified for foul. 


The third and final race of the series was 
started at 1:25 p.m. on Wednesday. The course 
was to windward and return,.twice around 
distance 16 miles. The wind was southwest and 
light. All the boats came for the line on the 
starboard tack, very closely bunched. Windward 
had weather berth with Cara Mia to leeward. 
Joyant was not in as good a position. 


Elapsed 
Time. Time, 


Yacht H. M.S. H. M. &. 
IS 5's '0:0 web Date wie aterae kb ab a een 2 26 58 1 or 58 
SS ln > 2 5:40 6 soll Gd abd ole pe areie.« 2 30 40 I 05 40 
DEN 6. 3. Cepebecteawdess 0¥cedeed S8 BS 1 06 33 
a en ee ae ee me. ae I 06 37 

| RP a 2 32 27 Il 07 27 
ESS ORE eee 2 32 42 I O07 42 
DE “nce chews anaes ee cetunces tet 6 aa I 09 13 
DEE ees caca cote cues ee estereneers 2 38 55 1°13 55 


Italia far behind. Amoret broke out spin- 
naker too soon. It backed and tore. Corinthian 
passed Windward on next leg. Timandra in- 
creased her lead. The times.at home mark were: 


Elapsed 

Time. Time. 

Yacht H. M. S. M. § 
EE RE Ene Sane: te 3 05 15 38 17 
EE: .6:¢aie Sen Ee ste osewd wemee wes 3 10 23 39 43 
ere Per aoe 3 14 16 42 39 
DEL,” «af. sem aiedtetis «vob ances 3 14 30 42 57 
ED. ces eeavrsade es o0.00eseer 3 14 46 42 19 
DEE: tiftees's od odes bk euwn ete PW ey 3 16 02 43 20 
ES. i dvdo i006. ne Ob vane seen he 3 17 16 43 93 
EE PP ey ey er ee ee ee 3 27 16 48 21 


Timandra headed inshore again and Joyant fol- 
lowered her, but soon stood off shore to keep 
Corinthian safely in hand. Joyant overstood the 
mark but gained materially on Timandra. The 
times at the weather mark were: 


Elapsed 

Finish Time. 

Yacht H. M.S. H. M.& 
re rr ee oe et ee 4.18 36 I 31 2! 
ES 5d naas ae eee des sole e deme 4 19 59 1 09 36 
EL 000 «c's etucaey ta eebeden es 4 24 48 I 10 32 
SCTE” os ww co45 5656 V eecean aan’ 4 25 2 1 10 38 
ED” << o.,é.oé <0 veu.pawewe deaee oe 4 26 07 I II 37 
FPO OOP Ce oe een ae 4 29 OI I 12 59 
DE -o10'Sc.0' 6 0p 04 2M oe eae alae ob 6 oe 4 31 O1 1 13 45 
DEEL Sibu sale’ aces stale ab onus sed 4 41 02 1 13 46 


The wind freshened on the spinnaker run and 
Windward parted her throat halyards. The finish 
times were: 


Elapsed 

Finish. Time. 

Yacht and Ciub H. M. S. H. M. & 
ee Oe EP ee ree 4 51 36 3 26 36 
Jogamt, InGian PIstPor... secs ccscoes 4 §2 11 3.27 1 
ES Ee, aT oes ee 4 58 41 3 334! 
a eee 5 00 42 3 35 # 
Windward, Larchmont «. ........06.<. 5 03 28 3 38 2 
ee ee eee 5 05 41 3 40 4! 
i TOE 66+ s560v6 er Oseses 5 07 SI 3 42 5! 
Ce Soca s yp aammuenceess 5 16 28 3 51 2 
The series for the Manhasset Cup was thus 


won by Joyant, Commodore W. H. Childs, I0- 
dian Harbor Yacht Club, subject to protest of 
measurement. By points the yachts were place? 
as follows: Joyant, 23; Corinthian, 20; Cara Mia 
17; Sayonara, 13; Windward, 11; Timandra, 1; 
Italia. 8; Amoret, 4. 
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FREE! FREE! FREE! 
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You can have a generous sample bottle of 3-in-One 
Oil any time you write for it. 

The sample will convince you that 3-in-One is the 
one and only preparation that keeps everything about 
any boat, launch or sail boat, shining like new, free from 
rust, verdigris and tarnish, and running like clockwork. 

3-in-One is positively the best preparation for 
cleaning and polishing every veneered and varnished 
surface aboard. It “chases” all scars and mars. Re- 
stores the original finish “good as new.” 


If it is applied to metal surfaces, neither fresh or 
salt water can possibly produce rust or tarnish. 


Simply perfect for oiling fans, motors, delicate 
electrical machinery, phonographs, guns, revolvers and 


every kind of tool needed to keep the Yacht shipshape. 


Don’t lift anchor and leave 3-in- 


One at home. Buy at any store; 8 oz. 
50c.; 3 oz. 25c.; Trial Size 10c. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


27 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 














Pyrene will almost instantaneously extin- 
guish a motor boat fire. The Pyrene gas 
settles to the bottom, fills the entire space, 
displacing the oxygen and does not affect 
the varnish or corrode the engine or other 
mechanism. 

Pyrene is approved by the. U. S. Steam- 
boat Inspection Service, and is included in 
the lists of approved fire appliances issued by 
the Motor Boat General Insurance Agencies 

Write us or price and name of nenredt dtributer. 

PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1358 Broadway New York City, N. Y. 
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Do You, or Your Boy, own a Sloop Yacht BORSUM BROS. METAL POLISHES 


bad ee L sg 
or a Racing or Cruising Motor Boat? (Liquid and Paste) 


Then you should have a summer home at 


LONG BEACH 


Conditions here are ideal for yachting. There is the Reynolds 
Channel, ten miles long, with east and west outlets into the ocean. 
Smooth water, safe for any one. By your motor ferry from New 
York to Long Beach, via Rockaway Inlet, the journey is 28 miles— 
a superb ocean trip. 

Homes, beautiful and cool, for sale on easy terms. Homes for 
rent also. Direct third-rail service from Pennsylvania Terminal, 41 
minutes. 

There are Seven Yacht Clubs in Long Beach and Adjoining Resorts 


Address ESTATES OF LONG BEA‘ me Re as they are safe to use and store 
WM. H. REYNOLDS, President Write for catalog and samples White 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Telephone, 3600 Madison Square BORSUM BROS. n 188 Greenwich Street, N. Y. City 
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Include ‘them in your supplies 
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Hundreds of Motor Boat Owners can testify 
to the SUPERIORITY of 


The Hyde “Turbine Type” Propellers 


THESE PROPELLERS ARE UNEXCELLED IN DESIGN 


They are made of the highest grade of Manganese Bronze and finished in the 
best possible manner, but cost no more than propellers of double efficiency. 
They are furnished in all diameters and pitches. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AYDE WINDLASS COMPANY .. . . . BATH, MAINE 














Please mention YacHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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No Motor Boat 


is complete without a set of 


GENUINE 
Armstrong Stock & Dies 


Manufactured by 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


310 Knowlton St. Bridgeport, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 














THOROUGHLY DEPENDABLE 
WHISTLE OUTFITS 





That always command attention. Write 
to-day for Catalog No. 11. It describes 
outfits. From $5 to $50. 


Fog Bells, Spark and Throttle Controls, 
Gasoline Filters, Special Fittings, Etc. 


Gray-Hawley Mig. Co., Fort St., Detroit 











WHY? WHY? WHY? 

WHY be out of date? ~ 

WHY use out of date paint? 

WHY scrub off the bottom of your boat? 

WHY not take advantare of new ideas? 

WHY not be up to date? 

WHY not buy Bridgeport Bronze Paint 
and never have to haul or scrub off 
raed boat ‘‘in the good old summer 

me’’ ? 











Bridgeport Bronze Marine Paint Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





THE EVINRUDE DETACHABLE 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 
Attached instantly to Flat or Round 
bottom boat, Can be carried by hand 
for taking on train, etc. Over 7 
miles an hour. Not affected by waves 

or spray. Runs through weeds. 

EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 231 Lake St. Milwaukee 

N.Y. Rep., E. J. WILLIS CO., 85 Chambers St. 

Boston and vicinity, Rep., C. FRANK MOORE, 
220 Devonshire St., Boston 














We make Hoods of 
either Brass or Wood 
Frame. Life-preserver 
Cushions that will pass 
inspection, and Float- 
ing Equipment: for 
Pleasure Boats. 

Catalogue Free. 


526 17th STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SPRAY HOODS 





PNEUMATIC MFG. COMPANY, - 

















MEN ON 


THE WATER 
CHOOSE 


OROYAL- 


They know which engine 
gives the most efficient 
service, that can stand 
up best against the wear 
and tear of long runs at 
'gea and does not break 
down. 

Don’t you think the 









ine Co. 




















Speed Propeller Wheels, Reverse 
Gears and Marine Hardware are 
used on some of the most up-to- 
date and fastest boats in the world. 
Our prices are the lowest; our 
the best; satisfaction 

immense stock; 

prompt shipment; save money. 

Send for our 1911 free cata- 


1 
°€ MICHIGAN WHEEL CO. 
563 Canal Street, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan,U.S.A. 








I 
| 1. Lake Champlain Y. C., annual regatta. 
| 3. New York Y. C., cruise, Glen Cove. 
| 3. Fall River Y. C. 
| 4. New York Y. C., to Morris Cove. 
| 4. Race from New York to Camden, N. J.; start off 
New York Motor Boat Club; finish off Camden 
Motor Boat Club. 
5. New York Y. C., to New London. 
5. Horseshoe Harbor Y. C., annual. 
5.. Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C., 15-tooters. 
5. Corinthian Y. C. of Stamford, annual. 
5. Marine and Field, sixth championship, G.B.Y.R.A. 
5. Edgewood Y. C., open. 
5. Lynn Y. C., Bass Point, Y. R. A 
5-13. _New Rochelle Y. C., cruise. 
5. Ocean City (N. J.) Y. C. 
5. New York Motor Boat Club, club races for open 
boats, W. P. B. A. Rules. 
6. New York Y. C., at New London. 
6. Lynn Y. C., open run to Marblehead. 
6. New York Y. C., sound cups, Huntington. 
6. Robbins Reef Y. C., club races. 
7. New York Y. C., to Fort Pond Bay. 
7. New York Y. C., Huntington cups. 
7. Eastern Y. C., special open. 
7. Edgewood Y. C., special. 
7-12. Frontenac Y. C., motor-boat race week. 
7. Scripps reliability cruise, start Detroit, finish Bufisle. | 
8 New York Y. C., to New Bedford. 
8. New York Y. C. annual and Bennett cups, Hunting-| 
ton. 
8. Conanicut Y. C., open. 
8. Boston Y. C., Y. R. A., Marblehead. 
8, 9 and 10. A. P. B. A. gold challenge cup races at 
Frontenac. Y. C. 
8, 9 and 10. Great Lakes P. B. League, annual eet: | 
9. New York Y. C., to Newport. 
9. Corinthian Y. C., Marblehead, midsummer series. 
10. New York Y. C., Astor Cups, Newport. 
10. Fall River Y. C., open. 
10. Corinthian Y. C., Marblehead, midsummer series. 
11, New York Y. C., King’s cup, Newport. 
11, Rhode Island Y. C., open. 
11. Corinthian Y. C., Marblehead, midsummer series. 
12. New York Y. C., cruise disbands, Newport. 
|12. Huguenot Y. C., annual. 
|#2. Bridgeport Y. C., annual. 
12. Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C., 15-footers. 
12. Brooklyn Y. C., seventh championship, G. B. Y. R. A. 
12. Bristol Y. C:, open. 
|12. Corinthian Y. C., Marblehead, open. 
|12. . Sea Isle City Y. C., race for speed boats, eae 
City to Cape May. 
|12. Brooklyn Y. C., race to Fire Island Lightship sail 
| return. 
12. Buffalo Launch Club. 
12. Camden Motor-boat Club, club race to Florence, N.| 
j., and return. 
12. Delaware River Club, Torresdale, Pa., open race for| 
championship of the Upper Delaware. 
12. Farragut Sportsmen’s Assn., Camden, N. J. 
12. Hudson River Motor-boat Club, ladies’ race, ladies 
only ‘to steer. 
Jubilee Y. C,. (Beverly, Mass:), Vittum Cup race. | 
Elimination trials for selecting defenders of the) 
British International Trophy at huntington Harbor,| 
L.-J. Sonam 
17. Gloucester Y. C., Y. R. A. | 
19. Stamford Y. C., annual. 
19. Atlantic Y. C., eighth ae ionship G. B. Y. R. A.| 
19. Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y é. 15- x Ab oli 
19. Edgewood Y. C., special. 
19. Winthrop Y. C., open. 
19. Taunton Y. C., special. 
19. Harlem Y. C., annual Stratford Shoal Race, open.) 
19. Harlem Y. C., powerboat race to Stratford § oal| 
and return for Yacutinc Cup, open. | 
19. Wildwood (N. 
19. New York Motor-boat Club, club races for cruisers, 
N. Y. M. ules. 
19. Manhasset Bay Y. C., open races for boats 35 feet 
and under. 
19. Royal Vancouver Y. C., club regatta. 
19. Taunton C., motor-boat races. 
20. Robbins Reef Y. C., club run to Keyport. 
21-26, Interbay catboats, Hull. 
21-26. Quincy cup series. 
22-24. Atlantic Y. C., race week. 
= 24. Crescent A. C., Lipton cup. 
Fall River Y. C., handicap. 
4 25 and 26. Race for British International Trophy, 
Huntington Bay. 
26. New Rochelle Y. C., special. 
26. Northport Y. C., annual. 
26. Bensonhurst * C., ninth championship G. B.Y. R.A.| 
26. Rhode Island Y. + % ocean race. 
26. pong 7. Ge R. A. 
| 26. ape May (N. ¥) , ee oF 
| 26. Delaware River ne Torresdale, Pa., fourth race 
for oar: toni Fig u 
|27. San Francisco Y c. pane race for club boats. | 
|28. Hingham Y. "ll 
i29. Boston Y. C,, ee Ei Me series, » wae Se 
|30. Boston Y. C., midsummer series, R. A. } 
}31. Boston Y. C., Hull, catboat championship. 





-3. Edgewood Yy. dit 


Racing Fixtures for August 


interstate knockabout series. 





High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.”’ 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street : : : New York 











HY DROPLANES 
DESIGNED AND BUILT 
Plans for 27 mile boat $10.00 


EASTERN MOTOR SALES CO. 
1680 Broadway, New York City 











WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 
Special attention given to Yacht Sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given 
Office and Loft: 
CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 











The beautiful lines and custom quality of 


ARTI 
é9° 
RTI 


Footwear, make them the finest in the world. 
Send for style Brochure 
Martin & Martin, Bootmakers, New York and Chicago 














What is Your Engine Speed? 
Hopkins ELECTRIC Tachometer will tell 


you exactly in engine room, cabin, onthe bridge, 
anywhere about the boat. No flexible shaft—runs by 
electricity. Used by U. S. Navy. Send for booklet. 





Al 








Electric Speedometer Co.,Washington, D.C. 








FREE to GAS ENGINE OWNERS 
— us -—_ we will tell a pore to 
rcome your IGNITIO N TROUB 


BOOK! ; Let us axpiain to you how to Noubie 
he efficiency of your engine and save 

MOTSINGER DEVICE Mfg. Co., Mfrs. of Ignition 
Bpeciaities, 77 Superior 8t., Lalagetsa, Indiana, USA 











Reversing : Feathering 
WEEDLESS WHEELS 


THE GORDON PROPELLER CO. 
ROOM 804, WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Factory and Main Office 9012 Desmond Ave., Cleveland, 0 


























Our Sails on the 30-Footers 


The boats we fitted out last season 
were conspicuous winners. This sea- 
son will see Robinson sails on a great 
many of the best boats in the country 


G. W. ROBINSON & CO. 
City Island New York City 











Please mention YacutinG when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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PERFEGT PROTECTION ror COIL ann BATTERY! 


THE GREATEST OPEN BOAT OUTFIT BUILT 





yd py tea e ee ——— «me, a screwing Coil into the 
Serew Top Jump Spar . 

Receptacle automatically 

Coil Completely i tt SO 34 tt S st preemie nw J 

Housed in Waterproof § a e r n a er e m makes all connections 

Cabinet. _ es with the Battery Set. 





The operation of the Battery and Coil will be as perfect in a heavy rainstorm or in the 
roughest sea as though the Outfit were indoors. 
Ba‘teries, Coil and Cabinet, may be taken ashore by disconnecting three wires. 
SEND FOR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN No. 101! 


STANLEY & PATTERSON, 23 Murray St., New York 





Model CJ-6 

















THE GENUINE FIVE YEARS OF SUCCESS 
=o tr mer H art A an Not a Single Disappointment 


Propeller 


Stands for the Best in 


THE PROPELLER LINE FOR 
SPEED—CRUISING—TOWING 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 
Sole Manufacturers 













“THE 
HarRTHAN 
**PROPELLER”’ 


Reg. U.8.Pat.Om. McFarland Foundry & Machine Co. 





TRADE MARK 
on each blade) Trenton, N. J. 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA NORFOLK, VA. 
The Lincoln-Dillaway Co. Topping Bros. A. Vanderherchen's Sons The Wallace Bros. 
178.Commercial Street 122 Chambers St. 7 North Water Street 




















| 
JEFFERY’S MARINE CLUE 
- No. 7, Black, White or Yellow Glue, Soft Quality; for Waterproofing Canvas, &c. W A i E. R M A N 
Its peculiar properties are those of flexibility and durability, and although it be- 
) comes soft and pliant under heat, it still retains its adhesion to timber fibre, etc.. 


and is clean and insoluble in water. 
For waterproofing the Air-tight Compartments and Cases of Life Boats, also for 


waterproofing Canvas for Tops of Cabins and Railway Cars; and, in combination 
with calico for the waterproof skins of diagonally built Life-Boats, Tenders and 














Motor Boats; for rendering uir-tight Refrigerating Chambers for Cold Storage; and Why burden your canoe or boat with unnecessary weight ? Waterman Canoe 
i for attaching Rubber, Glass, Liuoleum, Cork and Canvas to Wood, Iron, Lead, Sheet Motors are the lightest motors on the market, and the only successful light weight, 
Zinc, and other substances. l that have been tested and tried and N 

Used largely by Manufacturers of Knock Down Boats. ful power motors at artes ° te . —_ “ 
. Also used in combination cS Gunvas for Decks and Canvas Boats and Canoes, motor can compete with them in these motor essentials: Light Weight, Power, 
and in co t ly ens a 
oa No canoeist. should be without a can of this Glue; it is invaluable for quick re- Strength, Durability, F lexibility and Endurance. ; 
pairs on either canvas or cedar canoes. Do not experiment—buy the , successful-motor, the Waterman. Made in 
ONE POUND WILL WATERPROOF THREE SQUARE FEET OF CANVAS. one, two and four cylinders, and from two h.p. upwards. _ Illustrated catalog free 
SEND FOR DIRECTIONS FOR USE. on request. 
L. W. FERDINAND & CO., inpeter.ind Sels,Asent: for || |) WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO., 1541 Fort Street West, Detroit, Mich., U. 8. A 
avd 201 SOUTH STREET, BOST' ON, MASS., U. S. A. NOTE. + hamoci 9 ay cance Anon ~ Re oe pace ame a use tn yacht Fayre td — 
the t : t qi] j t. 
"4 For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses and Sporting Goods Dealers. speedy a ‘Wuarese Setar dia neti ; rr tot, Pic teh om 


Price Lists and Samples sent on application. 























The Most Boat For Your Money 


WILL BE FOUND IN OUR STOCK MODELS 
25 Foot, 30 Foct and 37% Foot 


Your own choice of Motor, installed by you or Ly us 
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SEND FOR PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


BAYONNE LAUNCH CO. 


E. 36th St. and New York Bay, BAYONNE, N. J. 
. Take C. R. R. of N. J. to 33rd Street Station 
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A Yachting 


Necessity— 





Note the curve 
that gives the 
automatic adjustment 





The STANDARD of SAFETY. EASE ana COMFORT 


HAVING on the high seas with neither land nor 
barbers in sight is both easy and enjoyable — 

hen you use the GILLETTE. Take it on your next cruise. Yachtsmen 

in European, waters “discovered” the GILLETTE 'ong ago. 

The finest thing about it—next to its perfect shaving qualities—is that it relieves you 

pe! be ght com and time wasted in stropping and honing. The GILLETTE doesn’t” 


Then, it’s adjustable. 
your own particular shaving needs. 


There are different “editions” to suit different tastes. Ask your dealer. 


GILLETTE Blades are sold everywhere, rust proof and antiseptic. Keenest 
and hardest edge ever produced. Packet of six, 50 cents; box of twelve, $1.00 


—The GILLETTE Lasts a Lifetime— 
NO STROPPING ~ NO HONING 






You can curve the flexible blade to the proper adjustment for 
A simple turn of the screw handle does it. 


1°) West Second St. 


GILLETTE Sates ComPANY, gosyOnKrase 


New York, Times Building; Chicago, Stock Exchange Building; 
Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander Street, Montreal; Gillette Safety 
Razur, Ltd., London; Eastern Office, Shanghai, China. 
Boston, Montreal, Leicester , Berlin, Paris. 


Standard Set, $5.00 forthe Gillette Line 


Combination and Travelers’ Sets, $6.00 to $50.00. 
** If it’s a Gillette—it’s The Safety Razor’’ 


Factories: 





Ask your dealer to show 
KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


Hinge Ghee 
WILSON & SILSBY 


SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 
Dealers in Fine Yacht Duck, Rope and Fittings 























MY Pater 


M 





25 to $50 


Don’t Forget to Specify from $ 


A DAVIS DINGHY 


As part of the equipment for your new boat. If you 
want to know why a DAVIS DINK tows better, weighs 
less and carries more than any other Dinghy built, send 
for the Davis Dinghy Book, DAVIS BOAT WORKS, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


Closets 


from $20 upward 


A. DIEM 


Lavatoric 


GUS. 


20 Fulton St., New York City 











Please mention YacHT1InG when corresponding with our advertisers. 


by many of the Sound steamers. 
passed, almost too close for comfort, a sc i9op 
which was sailing without any running ligh 


southwest. 
were 
tide was against us, but the wind just ab 


would 
Club janitor told them that when 


TheStory.of the 1911 Marblehead Rag 


(Continued from page 142.) 
At one time 


We headed due east through the Race, aid h 


Little Gull. abeam at 12.25 Saturday morning y 
Race Rock Light at 12.50. 
ing but 7.2 knots per hour which showcd t¢ 
we were bucking a strong head tide. 


We were the: m; 


Through the night we kept a due east cour 


The breeze was very light and the sea as flat 
a pan-cake. 
and the moon brightened the sky, but it was s 
too hazy to see the stars. 
the Point Judith lights in range. 


The clouds gradually disapfear 
At 3.59 a.m. we k 


We made a bee line for West Chop Light whi 


we reached at 8.55, right over Middle Groy 


with ‘so little water under us that we could clea 
see the bottom. Then we shoved the This 
straight for Hankerchief Shoals Lightship oy 
norseshoe Shoals as if it were not there. 

turned in close to Monomoy, going over sg; 


bars that were so close to the surface that t 


retarded our speed, passing between Shovel 
Lightship and Monomoy Light at noon. 
passed Chatham lights at 12.52 and the Nau 
Triplets at 2.17. 

We had “had the tide with us for about 
hours—the only part of our twenty-nine hoy 
run that we were so favored. 

It is a long drill down past the sand bluffs 
Cape Cod, in a light southerly breeze. We pas 
Highland Light at 3.41 and set our course acer 
Boston Bay straight for Marblehead Light. 
wind freshened and was coming briskly from|{ 
Our taff-rail-log showed that 
making 9.7. knots. per _ hour. 
counteracted its effect for we made the last fo 
five miles of the run in five hours and forty- 
minutes. The choppy sea was a pleasant cha 
after the dull sameness of running over twe 
hours in flat water, and the little Thistle kept 
dry as a bone in a sea that would have soa 
many a larger craft. 

We were still out of sight of land when ng 
fall came and the beams from many lighthow 
in and about Boston Harbor began to show 

When we thought we had almost reached M 
blehead Light, the Boston-Portiand steamer pi 
ed quite near, showing that we were further 
shore than we thought. Passing around Mari 
head Neck, we entered the harbor and w 
dazzled and confused by the myriad of lg 
along the shores and on the many boats wi 
lay at anchor there. We looked in vain or 
finish mark—a red light over white—but it 
not been set. We groped our way in and 
among the boats until at 9:30 p.m. the firing 
a gun at the Corinthian Yacht Club told us 
we had finished. After a little more groping 
found a place to stop and a mooring for the ni 

Here we found Frank Gheen who had com 
an hour and a half before us with the Ki 
(Kit-sieze, if you please) and had beaten 
58 minutes, 38 seconds, corrected time. F 
told us that the Inevitable had broken down} 
day evening and that the Classic had not! 
heard from. It appeared that a gear had br 
on Inevitable’s engine at 7.50 Friday night, ¥ 
she was off Falkner’s Island and that she 
drifted about in the Sound through the night. 
the morning she got a tow back home. 

The little Classic had ten hours and twa 
two minutes allowance over the Kitsix, so if 
finished any time before 6.25 in the morning 
win. The committee slept, but 
he gol 
at five o’clock the next morning he found (A 
tied up near a float, and Mr. Craig told them 
he had been there since 2.01 a.m. At any rate 
cup is still hers. E. W. Marsal 
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BEAVER 
TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


LOWELL DUCK 


IS CARRIED BY EIGHTEEN WINNERS IN RECENT RACES 


Mavourneen Monsoon Dervish 
Spirit Shiyessa IV Ellen 
Nutmeg Agnes II Timandra 
Cima Eo Avenger 
Beaver Hermione Genesee 
Massachusetts Westward Hayseed II 


It helped them win because it is the closest, strongest and best- 
settimg canvas made for yachts. 

It is used by the Cup defenders, the 70’s and 65-footers, the racing 
schooners, the 30’s, 25’s, Q class, 15-footers, the Sonder-class boats, and 
by the great majority of racing and winning yachts. Be sure to get Lowell 
Duck. It is made in two qualities: 


REGULAR FOR CRUISING SPECIAL FOR RACING 


BOSTON YARN COMPANY, Selling Agents, BOSTON, MASS. 








IN YOUR DINGHY 
PUT A WATERPROOF 


7 





Ignition System 


AND A 





“Rectified’’ Magneto 


Combined they form the only Waterproof Jump 
Spark Magneto Ignition System in the world. 


WRITE NOW 


ELECTRIC GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 


DESK 3, SAMSON AVENUE, CANTON, MASS. 
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The COMET -little—but Oh My, 


YOU SHOULD SEE ITS SPARK! 


Up to date manufacturers know a good thing when they see it, therefore 
they are adopting it as standard equipment. 

















The simplest, most compact 
and powerful made. 

It is notaradical departure from 
accepted practice, but leads all 
others in features of simplicity, 
which is the very keynote o our 
design. 

In design, material and work- 
manship nothing has been neglect- 
ed. A decided improvement to 
any engine. 

HENDRICKS NOVELTY Co. 
340 W. George Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








FOX MOTORS 


The 8 H. P. Moter shown with the Fourth 
Port is sold at a special price to demonstrate 
everywhere the great value of the Fox 
Fourth Port. 





8 H. P. with Fourth Port 


The 14 H. P. Heavy Duty Motor (slow 
speed for commercial boats) is the best 
and simplest on the market. 

22 Sizes of Marine and Aero Motors 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 





14 H. P. Heavy Duty 


THE DEAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
212 Front Street NEWPORT, KY. 























bureter. 


can get with any other carbureter. 

Starts up your engine quickly 
won't freeze up in any weather. 
gives you the most heat when you 


Get one and WIN. 





WHAT THE gr 


Enables you to throttle down to 100 r.p.m. less than with any other car- 


INCREASES your maximum engine speed to 100 r.p.m. more than you 


The MARVEL will increase your speed without changing your rating. 


Send for illustrated descriptive matter and our 30-days’ trial offer 


BURETERIS) 
THE NAME DEFINES !T 





f 


on: poor gasolene in cold weather and 
The automatic control of heat jacket 
need it most. 











MARVEL CARBURETER CO., 2240 Alvord Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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EA NOTEWORTHY OPPORTUNITY 


— FOR THE — 


Dollars per print. 


Decoration of The Club House, The Den, The Summer Cottage 


WITH HIGH ART PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE FAMOUS BOATS 
WHICH HAVE MADE YACHTING HISTORY. 








STEAM YACHTS 


Bellemere 
Cachalot 
Carmina 
Carrie » 
Catavia 


Cau 
Chicots 





Fanette 
Fedaina 
Fisee 


G 
Golden Fleece 
Golden Rod 

Halcyon 
Hamilton 








Btene 


vrock 
Leon Abbott 
Llewelyn 








arguerite 
ta 





rietta 
aspeth 
Sayita 


indora 
Mohican 














every club and yachtsman will appreciate. 
: THE COLLECTION COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 





Badger 
Bedouin 
Canada 
Canada and Zelma 
Canoe Yankee 
Carmita 
Carolina 
a 
Cherokee 


Columbia 
Constance 


Constitution 


Columbia 

n Dock 
After Launching 
Extra 





Crescent 
Cup Defenders, The Four 
Defenders, Cup 
nder 

On Board 
Die Hexie 

Balloon Jib 

Windward 











Diver 

Dolphin i 
Dragoon and Acushia 
Dragoon 

Eclipse 

Eelin 


Effort 
Eidolon and Ecli 
Eidolon = 
Emrytra 
Maperanse 
Thrash to Windward 
Ethelwyn 
Etal 
E. Z. Sloat 
Fanny 
Gamecock 
Glarie 


of 21-Footvers 
of 5 Sloops 





and Virginia 


and Rainbow 


Morris 


Neola 


For many years past, Mr. C. S. Bolles has been recognized as the foremost high art Marine Photographer. 

His collection of negatives comprises the most complete photographic record of the famous craft which have made 
American yachting history, and these pictures possess an artistic merit equal to their historic value. 

Reproductions of these photographs are rare, as Mr. Bolles held them at high prices, ranging from Five to Ten 


Mr. Bolles has retired, and Yachting has purchased his entire collection of yacht negatives. 

We offer these prints at a price which brings them within the reach of every yachting enthusiast, who desires to 
appropriately decorate the Club Room, Den or Cottage. 

This is an unparalleled opportunity to secure a collection of the finest Yachting photographs extant, and one which 





Consuelo 
Colonia, Pilgrim and Vigilant 
Colonia 








Neva 
Navahoe 
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Mab 
Mab and Wasp 
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Group of 
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Whistlewing 
Whileaway 

Wild Cat 

Yankee 

Yola 

Zelma, of Toronto 


SCHOONERS 
Acaca 
Agnes 
Alcaca 
America 
Amorita 


Iroquois. Emerald 


Ariadne 
Ariel 






and Ariel 


and Hildegarde 


ater Witch 
YAWLS 
Ailsa 


Audax 
Fidelio 
Navahoe 
Phanton 
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Vigilant 
MOTOR BOATS 
Fiat IT. 
Japansky 
Queen Bess 
CAT BOATS 

Almira 
Dorothy 
Dorothy and Kit 
Dosaris ITI. 
Ethel 

ary II. 
Nymph 
Nellie 
Presto 
Squaw 
Step Lively 
Weazel 
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The Prints are on velox paper, unmounted. and measure 8 x 10 inches. 
Your choice at One Dollar Each, postpaid, or Six for Five Dollars. 


YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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